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A Study of the Freudian Theory of Paranoia 
By Means of the Blacky Pictures * 


Marvin L. ARONSON, PH.D. 
Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy, New York City 


A. HisToricAL INTRODUCTION 


According to Freud (1924), the 
delusions which manifest them- 
selves clinically in paranoid indi- 
viduals, represent, basically, at- 
tempts to cope with unconscious 
homosexual threats. In his analysis 
of the case of Dr. Daniel 
Paul Schreber, a prominent Ger- 
man judge who had developed a 
remarkably elaborate paranoid sys- 
tem, Freud specifically linked the 
following four kinds of paranoid 
delusions with homosexual conflict: 
(1) delusions of persecution, (2) 
delusions of grandeur (megalom- 
ania), (3) delusions of jealousy, and 
(4) erotomania. Freud postulated 
that although these various types 
of paranoid delusions may vary 
considerably in their outward con- 
tent, they all have exactly the 
same dynamic function—namely, to 
ward off unacceptable homosexual 
impulses. 

Freud’s theory of paranoia was 
accepted almost immediately after 
its inception by the majority of 
orthodox psychoanalysts. Within a 
few years, a large number of “‘cor- 


1 Adapted from a dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy, University of Michigan, 1950. 
The author would like to express his 
gratitude to Dr. Gerald S. Blum for 
his invaluable help in analyzing the 
Blacky Pictures data. He wishes to 
thank Dr. Abraham Carp for his very 
helpful suggestions and for providing 
subjects at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Fort Custer, Michigan. He 
also wants to thank Drs. Edward S. 
Borden, George A. Satter, and Alvin F. 
Zander for their helpful critiques. Fi- 
nally, the author would like to thank 
his wife, Helen C. Aronson. 


roborative” clinical cases were de- 
scribed in the psychoanalytic jour- 
nals. Research studies, utilizing 
case study approaches, have been 
conducted by Gardner (1931), 
Klein and Horwitz (1949), and 
Miller (1941). Gardner’s results 
were generally supportive of 
Freud’s theory. However, the re- 
sults of Klein and Horwitz and of 
Miller seemed to indicate that 
Freud’s theory was applicable in 
some cases of paranoia, but by no 
means in all. Summaries of the psy- 
choanalytic literature on paranoia 
may be found in publications by 
Fenichel (1945), Gardner (1931), 
Klein & Horwitz (1949), Miller 
(1941), Payne (1914), Rosenfeld 
(1949) and Shockley (1914). 


B. BLacky PicrurEs TECHNIQUE 


The Blacky Pictures Technique, 
recently developed by Blum (1950), 
is specifically aimed at eliciting 
dynamic material relating to psy- 
chosexual development and object 
relationships. The test consists of a 
series of eleven cartoon drawings 
which depict the adventures of a 
young dog named Blacky in a va- 
riety of different situations. In ad- 
dition to Blacky, the “cast of char- 
acters” includes his father, his 
mother, and a sibling, Tippy. The 
cartoons are presented to the sub- 
ject, one at a time, and he is asked 
to make up a story about each one. 
After the subject has completed 
his story on each card, an inquiry 
is conducted. The subject’s re- 
sponses are then analyzed according 
to specific criteria developed by 
Blum (1949, 1951). This analysis 
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yields information on the extent to 
which the subject is disturbed on 
certain “dimensions” of psycho- 
analytic theory. Following is a list 
of the dimensions which were used 
in the present study: 2 
. Oral Eroticism 
. Oral Sadism 
. Anal Retentiveness 
. Anal Expulsiveness 
. Oedipal Intensity 
. Masturbation Guilt 
. Castration Anxiety 
. Identification Process 
. Sibling Rivalry 
10. Internalized Guilt 
11. Externalized Guilt 
12. Positive Ego Ideal 
13. Narcissistic Love-Object 
14. Anaclitic Love-Object 

Subsequent to Blum’s original 
publication, a number of studies 
utilizing the Blacky Pictures have 
appeared in the literature. These 
studies were summarized in a re- 
cent article by Blum and Hunt 
(1952). These authors concluded 
their review of Blacky studies with 
the following statement: 

“At first glance, the research 
cited above might be interpreted 
as pretty clearly establishing the 
validity of the Blacky Pictures. For 
various reasons, however, these re- 
sults should be considered as en- 
couraging and suggestive rather 
than definitive. They encourage 
further exploration of both the test 
and the personality theory it serves; 
they strongly suggest that ‘there is 
something there,’ but do not neces- 
sarily indicate ‘what it is’ or ‘where 


C. METHOD AND HyPoTHESEs 
In a recent study, the author 


* Dimension 8 (“Identification Process”) 
was named “Feminine Identification” in 
Blum’s (1949) original investigation. 
Dimension 11  (‘“Externalized Guilt 
Feelings”) was developed by Blum for 
specific use in the present study. 


(Aronson, 1950) attempted to 
evaluate certain aspects of Freud’s 
theory of paranoia by means of a 
group of psychological tests. He ad- 
ministered a battery of projective 
techniques and _paper-and-pencil 
tests to a group of paranoid pa- 
tients and to control groups of 
non-paranoid psychotics, and nor- 
mals. Included in this battery 
were the following: (1) Rorschach, 
(2) Testing of the Limits for Sex 
on the Rorschach, (3) Blacky Pic- 
tures, (4) Draw-A-Person, (5) Mf 
Scale of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, (6) Franck- 
Rosen Masculinity - Femininity 
Scale (Franck & Rosen, 1949), and 
(7) Exercise II of The Terman- 
Miles Attitude-Interest Test (Ter- 
man & Miles, 1936). The major 
hypothesis of this study was that 
the paranoid subjects would show 
greater evidence of homosexual 
conflict (or more broadly, sexual 
disturbance), as measured by each 
of the tests in the battery, than 
would the subjects in either of 
the control groups. The overall re- 
sults of the study were interpreted 
as being strongly supportive of the 
Freudian theory of paranoia. 

A detailed account of the Ror- 
schach results of the above investi- 
gation has recently been published 
(Aronson, 1952). The present pa- 
per will deal specifically with the 
results obtained on the Blacky 
Pictures. Following is an outline of 
the research design which was 
utilized: 

1. A group of ninety subjects 
were categorized into each of the 
following three groups on the basis 
of the extent to which they utilized 
paranoid delusions in their adjust- 
ment: 

a. Paranoid Group (Pa). This 
group consisted of thirty psychotic 
patients in whom paranoid de- 
lusions were the most prominent 
symptoms. 
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b. Psychotic Group (Ps). This 
group consisted of thirty psychotic 
patients who were relatively less 
delusional than the patients in the 
paranoid group but who were sim- 
ilar to them with respect to age, 
education, intellectual level, occu- 
pation, religious affiliations, and 
length of hospitalization. This 
group was included in order to 
help determine whether differences 
between the paranoids and the nor- 
mals (See Group c below) were 
related to psychosis, generally, or 
to paranoid delusions, specifically. 

c. Normal Group (N). This 
group consisted of thirty non-hos- 
pitalized individuals who were, 
presumably, less delusional than 
the patients in either of the psy- 
chotic groups, but who were equiv- 
alent to them on age, education, 
intellectual level, occupation, and 
religious affiliations. 

2. The Blacky Pictures Tech- 
nique was administered individual- 
ly to each of the ninety subjects 
and comparisons between the three 
groups were made. 

Although the Blacky Pictures 
does not yield a summary score for 
homosexuality, as such, it does 
measure certain aspects of psycho- 
sexual development and object re- 
lationships, which, according to 
psychoanalytic theory, should be 
related to the clinical entity of 
homosexual conflict. Accordingly, 
the general hypothesis of the pres- 
ent study was that the paranoids 
would approximate a homosexual 
pattern on each of the Blacky di- 
mensions relating to homosexual- 
ity (or derivatives of homosexual- 
ity), to a greater extent than would 
subjects in either of the other 
groups. 

Table I shows the specific pre- 
dictions which were made as to how 
the paranoids would differ from 
the psychotics and from the nor- 
mals on each of the Blacky dimen- 


TABLE I—Predictions on the 
Blacky Pictures Technique 


Dimension Comparison Prediction 
1. Oral Eroticism Pa vs N 
Pa vs Ps 
PavsN 
Pa vs Ps 
Pa vs N 
Pa vs Ps 
Pavs N 
Pa vs Ps 
Pa vs N 
Pa vs Ps 
Pa vs N 
Pa vs Ps 
Pa vs N 
Pa vs Ps 
Pa vs N 
Pa vs Ps 
Pa vs N 
Pa vs Ps 
Pa vs N 
Pa vs Ps 
Pa vs N 
Pa vs Ps 
Pa vs N 
Pa vs Ps 
Pa vs N 
Pa vs Ps 


Pa stronger 
none 

Pa stronger 
Pa stronger 
Pa stronger 
Pa stronger 
Pa stronger 
none 

Pa stronger 
none 


2. Oral Sadism 


3-4. Anal Sadism 
(Exp. & Ret.) 

5. Oedipal 
Intensity 

. Masturbation 
Guilt 

. Castration 
Anxiety 

. Identification 
Process 

. Sibling 
Rivalry 

. Internalized 
Guilt 

. Externalized 
Guilt 

. Positive 
Ego Ideal 

. Narcissistic 
Love-Object 

. Anaclitic 
Love-Object 


Pa stronger 
none 

Pa stronger 
none 

none 

none 

Pa stronger 
Pa stronger 
none 

none 

N stronger 
none 

Pa stronger 
none 

none 

none 


sions used in this study. Each of 
these predictions was derived from 


some aspect of psychoanalytic 
theory, as stated by Fenichel (1945). 
Where analytic theory did not 
clearly stipulate that a difference 
should obtain between the para- 
noids and either of the control 
groups (e.g. Sibling Rivalry di- 
mensions), no specific predictions 
were made. It will be noted that 
most of the predictions listed in 
Table I refer to differences be- 
tween the paranoids and the nor- 
mals. This is due to the fact that 
psychoanalytic theory makes finer 
discriminations between the dyn- 
amics of paranoids and normals 
than it does between the dynamics 
of paranoids and relatively non- 
paranoid psychotics. 


D. SELECTION OF THE GROUPS 
Table II contains comparisons 


EDUCATION LIBRARY 
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TABLE II—Comparisons of Groups on Age, Education, Intellectual 
Level, Occupation and Religion 


Pa 
. Age 
Mean 
Ss. D. 
. Education 
Mean 
Ss. D. 
. Intellectual Level 
Mean 
Ss. D. 
. Occupation 
Unskilled 
Skilled 
Clerical 
Semi-Professional 
Professional 
. Religious Affiliation 
Protestants 17 
Catholics 11 
Jews 2 


30.80 
4.58 


10.90 
3.10 


11.27 
2.24 


of the three groups on age, educa- 
tion (grades in school), intellectu- 
al level (weighted Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Vocabulary subtest scores) 
(Wechsler, 1944), occupation, and 
religious affiliations. It can be seen 
from the data in this table that 
most of the subjects in the sample 
came from the lower and lower- 
middle classes in the United States. 
They were roughly between 25 and 
30 years of age, were approximate- 
ly of average intelligence, had a 
somewhat above average amount of 
education, were engaged primarily 
as unskilled or semi-skilled labor- 
ers, and reflected the national dis- 
tribution in their religious affilia- 
tions. 

The main criterion for placing 
a subject into either of the two 
psychotic groups was the extent to 
which paranoid delusions predom- 
inated in his clinical picture. 
Owing to the limitations of stand- 
ard Kraepelinian diagnostic classi- 
fications, it was decided to select 
patients not on the basis of their 
diagnosis alone (i.e. paranoid schi- 
zophrenics vs other types of schizo- 
phrenics), but rather, on the basis 
of all clinical material available in 


Ps 


28.97 
4.49 


11.13 
2.26 


10.97 
1.94 


2 


22 
8 
0 


the treatment folders of each pa- 
tient. 

In a preliminary trial (Aronson 
1950) it was found that patients 
can be differentiated with respect 
to extent of paranoid involvement 
with a high degree of reliability 
(inter-rater correlations of .90 or 
better). Hence, it was considered 
justifiable for the author personal- 
ly to select all sixty cases for the 
psychotic groups. 

The author read through ap- 
proximately 500 treatment folders 
of patients at the Veterans Hospi- 
tal, Fort Custer, Michigan, and on 
the basis of the material contained 
in these folders, he rated all of the 
cases for each of the four types of 

aranoid delusions which Freud 
(1924) had specifically linked with 
homosexual conflict: (1) delusions 
of persecution, (2) delusions of 
grandeur, (3) delusions of jealousy, 
and (4) erotomania. Following is 
the rating scale which was used for 
rating each patient on each of the 
four kinds of delusions: 

0—minimally delusional 

1—very slightly delusional 

2—slightly delusional 

3—fairly delusional 
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4—markedly delusional 
5—extremely delusional 
6—maximally delusional 


After all of the ratings had been 
made, it was noted that delusions 
of persecution occurred far more 
frequently in both psychotic 
groups than did any of the other 
three types of delusions. Only ten 
of the paranoid patients received 
ratings of “4” or more on delusions 
of grandeur; none of the paranoids 
received ratings of “4” or more on 
either delusions of jealousy or 
erotomania. In the psychotic group 
none of the patients received rat- 
ings of “4” or more on any of the 
four kinds of delusions. 


However, since Freud (1924) 
maintained that all of the major 
types of paranoid delusions can be 
regarded as attempts to ward off 
homosexual threats, it should make 
no theoretical difference which of 
the four kinds of paranoid delu- 
sions was used as the criterion for 
selecting patients for the paranoid 
group. To test this hypothesis, 
comparisons were made on several 
other psychological tests enumerat- 
ed above between the ten para- 
noids who showed both delusions 
of persecution and delusions of 
grandeur (ratings of “4” or more 
on each), and the remaining twenty 
paranoids who showed only delu- 
sions of persecution. No significant 
differences were found in any of 
these comparisons. Both of these 
paranoid groups were also com- 
pared with the entire normal and 
psychotic groups on the basis of 
these tests. No consistent tendency 
was found for the paranoids with 
both kinds of delusions to differ 
more markedly from either of the 
control groups than the paranoids 
with only delusions of persecution 
did. 

In view of these considerations, 
the highest rating obtained on de- 


7 


lusions of persecution was used as 
the criterion for differentiating the 
two psychotic groups. The mean 
rating on delusions of persecution 
for the paranoid group was 4.90 
(S.D. = .54), while the mean rat- 
ing for the psychotic group was 
.63 (S.D. = .80). 

An inspection of the diagnoses 
which had been given these pa- 
tients independently by the hospi- 
tal psychiatrists, revealed that 
twenty-eight of the thirty patients 
in the paranoid group had been 
diagnosed paranoid schizophrenia, 
while two had been diagnosed schi- 
zophrenia, mixed. In the psychotic 
group, none of the patients had 
been diagnosed paranoid schizo- 
— all had been diagnosed as 

aving some other type of schizo- 
phrenia (e.g. catatonic, hebe- 
phrenic, etc.).- 

All of the subjects in the normal 
group were selected from various 
veterans groups in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Each subject had to 
meet the following requirements 
for inclusion in the normal group: 
(1) white, (2) veteran of World 
War II, (3) not over 40 years of 
age, (4) not more than 12 grades 
of education, (5) no previous neu- 
ropsychiatric treatment, (6) no 
history of brain injury, and (7) no 
medical discharge from the armed 
services. Each of the prospective 
subjects was interviewed briefly by 
the author immediately prior to 
testing. One subject was excluded 
on the basis of these interviews be- 
cause he seemed threatened by the 
test. 


E. SCORING OF THE 
BLACKy PICTURES 


1. The protocols of the ninety 
subjects in the total sample were 
coded and all identifying data re- 
moved. Each record was then 
scored blindly. Each of the dimen- 
sions was scored separately, in or- 
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Tas.e I1J—Number of Differences Between the Groups on the 
Blacky Technique 


Scoring 

Category 01 02 
2 (111,111) 0 

2 (VILVI) 0 

0 0 
7 


1 (IT) 0 
6 
0 2 (III,VI) 
Totals 1] 9 
Key: 


Level of Statistical Significance (p) 


05 10 
1(V) 0 

3 (L,1,VI) 2 (111,111) 
2 (III,X) 0 
0 0 


9 
1 (X) 
16 


17 
2 (VIX) 
) 21 


- 


Roman numerals refer to the numbers of the dimensions on which differ- 


ences occurred. See Section B for a list of the dimensions and their respective numbers. 


der to avoid the possibility of re- 
sults on one dimension influencing 
results on any of the others. 


2. On each of the fourteen 
Blacky dimensions, the three 
groups were compared on Total 
Dimensional Score, and on the fol- 
lowing four sources of information 
upon which these total scores are 
based: (1) Spontaneous Story, (2) 
Inquiry Items, (3) Preferences, and 
(4) Related Comments on Other 
Cartoons.’ The four sources of in- 
formation were scored separately to 
avoid possible “contamination.” 
For the most part, the Total 
Dimensional Score and the four 
sources of information were scored 
according to the criteria established 
by Blum (1949) in his original 
monograph. However, it was neces- 
sary to make certain modifications 
in Blum’s scoring system in order 
to adapt the test for the particular 
groups used in this study.* For a 
detailed description of these 
changes, the reader is referred to 
Aronson (1950). 

3. The groups were compared on 


* For definitions of the italicized terms, 
see Blum (1949, 1950, 1951). 

* Subsequent to the present study, Blum 
(1951) has presented, in mimeographed 
form, a revised scoring system for re- 
search use of the Blacky Pictures. This 
revised scoring system is based on an an- 
alysis of responses obtained from 224 
normal males and from both of the 


psychotic groups used in the present 
study. 


the four sources of information and 
on Total Dimensional Score on 
each dimension by means of the 
chi-square _ statistical technique. 
The following comparisons were 
made: (a) Paranoids vs Normals, 
(b) Paranoids vs Psychotics, (c) 
Psychotics vs Normals, (d) Para- 
noids vs Psychotics plus Normals, 
and (e) Normals vs Paranoids plus 
Psychotics. Comparisons (d) and 
(e) were made because psychoanal- 
ytic theory would predict differ- 
ences between the paranoids and 
both control groups, and also, be- 
tween the normals and both psy- 
chotic groups, on some of the 
Blacky dimensions (e.g. Oral Ero- 
ticism). The psychotics were not 
compared with the paranoids plus 
normals because this comparison 
had no psychological meaning for 
the hypotheses being tested. 

4. Finally, the three groups were 
compared with each other on Total 
Weighted Inquiry Score by means 
of Fisher’s (1936) ¢ test. This sum- 
mary index yields a measure of how 
individuals in each group respond- 
ed to all of the weighted Inquiry 
Items on a given dimension. 

Table III summarizes all differ- 
ences between the groups that were 
obtained on the following scoring 
categories: (1) Total Dimensional 
Score, (2) Spontaneous Story, (3) 
Preferences, (4) Related Comments 
on Other Cartoons, (5) Individual 
Inquiry Items, and (6) Total 
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Weighted Inquiry Score. The num- 
ber of obtained differences, the 
confidence level of each (p — .O1, 
.02, .05, and .10), and the dimen- 
sions on which the differences oc- 
curred are listed for all of the scor- 
ing categories except Inquiry Items. 
The dimensions on which Inquiry 
Item differences occurred are too 
numerous to include in this table. 
They may be found in Table V 
below. 

It will be noted that most of the 
differences between the groups oc- 
curred on the Individual Inquiry 
Items, on which the largest number 
of comparisons was possible. A 
total of 39 differences were ob- 
tained on the Inquiry Items; of 
these, twenty were obtained on sep- 
arate items. The small number of 
differences obtained on Preferences 
and Related Comments was, at 
least partially, due to the fact that 
these sources of information were 
not scorable on all of the dimen- 
sions. 

The question may be raised at 
this point as to how many of the 
differences between the groups 
could have been obtained by pure 
chance. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible to compute the number 
of significant differences expected 
on a chance basis alone because dif- 
ferences on the various parts of the 
Blacky are not independent events. 
Following are several of the rea- 
sons which preclude treating sub- 
jects’ responses on the Blacky Pic- 
tures as independent from each 
other: 

1. Total Dimensional Scores are 
derived from scores on each of the 
separate sources of information. 

2. The separate source scores are 
not independent because answers 
on Spontaneous Story will influ- 
ence Inquiry Items, etc. 

3. Within source scores, re- 
sponses are not independent (e.g. 
response on one Inquiry Item af- 
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fects 
ones). 

An examination of the bases for 
possible comparisons on the Blacky 
(14 Total Dimensional Scores, 14 
Spontaneous Stories, 68 Inquiry 
Items, 11 Related Comments and 
13 Preferences), suggests that many 
more significant differences were 
obtained than would be expected 
by chance, even though the exact 
figure cannot be computed. An- 
other check on the chance hypoth- 
esis will be made later (Table IV 
below) from the number of agree- 
ments and disagreements of ob- 
tained results with predictions of 
the theory. If the obtained signifi- 
cant differences are due to chance 
alone, there should be an equal 
probability of agreement and dis- 
agreement with theoretical predic- 
tions. 


responses on 


subsequent 


F. RESULTs 


Interpretations of Blacky Test 
results usually can be made with 
some confidence because the struc- 
ture of the test makes it possible 
to supplement findings on any of 
the four sources of information 
with congruent data from one or 
more of the remaining sources 
(Blum, 1949). Thus, for example, 
one frequently can determine 
whether the choice of a neutral 
(“adjusted”) alternative on a par- 
ticular Blacky item represents eith- 
er an attempted denial or a true 
absence of disturbance on that item 
by referring to the subject’s other 
responses on the dimension (i.e. 
Spontaneous Story, Related Com- 
ments, and Preferences). 

In addition, the Blacky Pictures 
Technique permits one to draw in- 
ferences as to the level of person- 
ality which is tapped by a particu- 
lar response (Blum 1949). In gen- 
eral, Inquiry Items tend to evoke 
responses near the conscious level, 
while Spontaneous Story, Prefer- 
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ences, and Related Comments re- 
flect deeper material. The assump- 
tion is made that all information 
from the four sources of informa- 
tion on a given dimension must be 
congruent, since it is obtained from 
one individual. Therefore, clinical 
inferences on the Blacky Pictures 
Technique are considered meaning- 
ful only if they can integrate find- 
ings on all four sources of infor- 
mation. 


The Blacky data will be present- 
ed according to the following out- 
line: 

1. On each of the fourteen di- 
mensions, all differences between 
the groups that were significant at 
the ten per cent level of confidence 
or better will be listed under each 
of the following six scoring cate- 
gories: 

A. Total Dimensional Score 

B. Spontaneous Story 

C. Preferences 

D. Related Comments on 

Other Cartoons 

E. Inquiry Items 

F. Total Weighted Inquiry Score 

2. Summary discussions at the 
conclusion of each of the dimen- 
sions will attempt to integrate all 
results that were obtained on the 
dimension. 

3. Wherever statistically signifi- 
cant differences (at the ten per 
cent level or better) were found, 
that fact will be recorded below. In 
categories where there are both sig- 
nificant and insignificant findings, 
only the significant ones will be 
formally specified. However, all 
findings, insignificant as well as 
significant, will be eligible for dis- 
cussion. 


1. ORAL Erorticism (Carp I) 


B. Spontaneous Story 


1, The paranoids plus the psychotics 
give stronger stories than the nor- 
mals do (p = .02-.05). 


2. The psychotics give stronger stories 
than the normals do (p = .02-.05). 
E. Inquiry Items 
Item 2 


How does Mama feel in this scene? 

(a) very contented 

(b) pleased but tired 

(c) rather unhappy 

1. The normals choose (a) more than 
the psychotics plus the paranoids do 
(p = .02-.05). 

. The normals tend to choose (a) 
more than the paranoids do (p = 
.05-.10). 

Item 4 

Which one of the following best de- 

scribes Blacky? 

(a) he’s a little glutton who never stops 
eating. 

(b) he’s got a hearty appetite which 
usually gets satisfied. 

(c) he sometimes doesn’t get enough to 
replace all the energy he burns up. 

1. The normals choose (a) more than 
the paranoids do (p = .02-.05). 

Item 5 (Card II)® 

If Mama comes on the scene, 

will she do? 

(a) feed Blacky again. 

(b) send him off to bed without dinner. 

(c) bark. 

1. The paranoids choose (c) more than 
the normals do (p = .02-.05). 

2. The psychotics tend to choose (c) 
more than the normals do (p = 
.05-.10). 

Both the paranoids and the psy- 
chotics tend to give more disturbed 
Spontaneous Stories than the nor- 
mals do, on this dimension. This is 
in agreement with the analytic 
postulate that psychotics, in gen- 
eral, are more orally fixated than 
normals. However, on some of the 
Inquiry Items, which presumably 
get at material that is closer to con- 
sciousness, (Items 2, 4 and Item 5 
on Card II), both psychotic groups, 


what 


5 Although this item appears on Card [1 
(Oral Sadism dimension), it deals pri- 
marily with oral erotic conflicts and 
is scored only for Oral Erotism (Card 
I), in the scoring system used in this 
study. 
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especially the paranoids, tend to 
shy away from choosing the dis- 
turbed alternatives. This incon- 
sistency in their pattern of re- 
sponses suggests that the paranoids 
in particular are basically more 
orally conflicted than the normals, 
and are, at the same time, more 
defensive in expressing such oral 
deviations than are the normals. 


II. Ora Sapism (Carp II) 
A. Total Dimensional Score 

1. The paranoids get more Very Strong 
scores than the normals plus the 
psychotics do (p = .02-.05). 

D. Related Comments 

1. The paranoids give more Very 
Strong Related Comments than the 
normals do (p = .001-.01). 

E. Inquiry Items 

Item 6 

What would Blacky do if Mama did 

come over to feed him? 

(a) he’d ignore Mama and continue 
chewing the collar. 

(b) he’d put down the collar and start 
eating. 

(c) he’d get even with Mama by trying 
to bite her instead of the collar. 

. The normals choose (b) more than 
the psychotics do (p = .001-.01). 

. The paranoids tend to choose (b) 
more than the psychotics do (p = 
05-.10). 

. The psychotics choose (c) more than 
the normals do (p = .001-.01). 

. The psychotics tend to choose (c) 
more than the paranoids do (p = 
05-.10). 

The findings on the Oral Sadism 
dimension suggest that the para- 
noids have strong underlying oral 
sadistic conflicts (Total Dimension- 
al Score and Related Comments). 
They also reveal that the paranoids 
tend to deny these conflicts when 
they are presented close to the con- 
scious surface (Item 6). Both of 
these findings are consistent with 
the theory of Klein (1937), Ro- 
senfeld (1949), and others, which 
postulates that paranoids are con- 
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flicted over oral sadistic impulses— 
so much so, that they are sometimes 
compelled to adopt a homosexual 
pattern as a defense against the 
anxieties generated by these im- 
pulses. 


III. ANAL RETENTIVENESS 
(Carp III) 


A. Total Dimensional Score 


1. The paranoids get more Very Strong 
Total Dimensional Scores than the 
psychotics plus the normals do (p = 
.001-.01). 

. The paranoids get more Very Strong 
Total Dimensional Scores than the 
normals do (p = .001-.01). 

B. Spontaneous Story 


1. The paranoids tend to give more 
Strong stories than the normals do 
(p = .05-.10). 

2. The paranoids plus the psychotics 
tend to give more Strong stories 
than the normals do (p = .05-.10). 

C. Preferences 


1. The paranoids dislike this card more 

than the normals do (p = .02-.05). 
E. Inquiry Items 

Item 1 

What was Blacky’s reason for defecating 

there? 

(a) he wanted to spite somebody. Who? 

(b) he was doing what Mama and 
Papa told him to. 

(c) he picked the spot by accident. 

(d) he wanted to keep his own area 
neat and clean. 

1. The normals choose (c) more than 
the paranoids do (p = .02-.05). 

Item 2 


Which one of the following is Blacky 

most concerned with here? 

(a) throwing dirt over what he did, so 
that it will be neatly covered up. 

(b) relieving himself so that his sys- 
tem feels more comfortable. 

(c) getting rid of his anger. 

1. The paranoids choose (a) more than 
the psychotics do (p = .001-.01). 

2. The paranoids choose (a) more than 
the normals do (p = .02-.05). 

Item 3 


Why is Blacky covering it up? 
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(a) he wants to make as little mess as 
possible. 

(b) he doesn’t want Mama and Papa to 
find out. 

(c) he’s automatically doing what he’s 
been taught. 

1. The paranoids tend to choose (c) 
more than the psychotics do (p = 
.05-.10). 

Item 4 

How does Blacky feel about the train- 

ing he’s been getting? 

(a) by relieving himself in the way 
he’s been taught, he now has an 
opportunity to show his family 
what a good dog he can be. 

(b) he feels Mama and Papa are ex- 
pecting too much of him at this 
early stage. 

(c) he is very happy to have control of 
himself. 

(d) he thinks he’s got Mama and Papa 
right where he wants them. 

1. The paranoids tend to choose (a) 
more than the normals do (p = 
.05-.10). 

F. Total Weighted Inquiry Score 

1. The paranoids get higher scores 
than the normals do (t = 2.61, p = 
.01-.02). 

The paranoids show a very clear- 
cut anal retentive tendency on this 
dimension (Total Dimensional 
Score, Spontaneous Story, Prefer- 
ences, Items 2 and 4, and Total 
Weighted Inquiry Score). These 
findings are in striking agreement 
with the analytic contention that 
anal fixations are of primary impor- 
tance in the development of par- 
anoia (Arlow, 1949, and Fenichel, 
1945). They are also in accord with 
the research findings of Alexander 
and Menninger (1936), which indi- 
cate that paranoids show a much 
higher incidence of constipation 
than do other psychotics. 

It is interesting to note that while 
they consistently choose the neu- 
tral alternatives to Inquiry Items 
on the Oral Eroticism and Oral 
Sadism dimensions, the paranoids 
show a consistent tendency to 
choose the disturbed alternatives to 


Inquiry Items on the Anal Retent- 
iveness dimension (Items 2, 4, and 
Total Weighted Inquiry Score). 
Probably, the reason for this is 
that such anal character traits as 
cleanliness and orderliness with 
which these items seem to deal are 
rather highly valued by Western 
society, and consequently do not 
have to be denied by the paranoids. 


IV. ANAL EXxPULSIVENESS 
(Carp IIT) 


No significant differences were 
found on this dimension. 

The same Blacky card (III) was 
used to measure both the dimen- 
sions of Anal Retentiveness. and 
Anal Expulsiveness. Owing to the 
nature of the scoring system used, 
high scores on both dimensions 
tended to be mutually exclusive. In 
view of this fact, it is significant 
that the paranoids give an anal 
retentive rather than an anal ex- 
pulsive pattern of responses to this 
card. This finding ties in with 
Alexander and Menninger’s (1936) 
hypothesis that constipation, in 
paranoia, is related to the inhibi- 
tion of anal sadistic impulses. 


V. OEDIPAL INTENSITY (Carp IV) 


E. Inquiry Items 
Item 2 
When does Blacky get this feeling? 
(a) whenever he sees Mama or Papa. 
(b) whenever he sees Mama and Papa 
together. 
(c) whenever he sees Mama and Papa 
making love. 
1. The normals choose (c) more than 
the psychotics do (p = .01-.02). 
Theoretically, one would expect 
both psychotic groups to show 
more evidence of Oedipal conflicts 
than the normal group. The evi- 
dence on this dimension, apart 
from Item 2, which could, perhaps, 
be interpreted otherwise, does not 
bear out this prediction. The par- 
anoids do, however, give some indi- 
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cation of Oedipal difficulties in 
their response to Item 5 of the Ana- 
clitic Love-Object dimension. (See 
below.) 


VI. MASTURBATION GUILT (CARD V) 
B. Spontaneous Story 


1. The paranoids give more Sirong 
stories than the normals do (p = 
.001-.01). 

. The psychotics give more Strong 
stories than the normals do (p = 
.02-.05). 

. The paranoids plus the psychotics 
give more Strong stories than the 
normals do (p = .001-.01). 

E. Inquiry Items 

Item1 


How does Blacky feel here? 

(a) happy, without a care in the world. 

(b) enjoying himself, but a little wor- 
ried. 

(c) mixed up and guilty. 

1. The psychotics tend to choose (a) 
more than the normals do (p = 
.05-.10). 

. The psychotics tend to choose (a) 
more than the paranoids do (p = 
.05-.10). 

Item 2 

How might Blacky feel about this situ- 

ation when he is older? 

(a) happy, without a care in the world. 

(b) enjoying himself, but a little 
worried. 

(c) mixed up and guilty. 

(d) the situation won’t come up again 
when he is older. 

1. The paranoids choose (c) more 
than the normals do (p = .01-.02). 

Item 5 

What will Mama say if she comes over 

and finds Blacky? 

1. The paranoids tend to say that 
Mama will punish Blacky more 
than the normals do (p = .05-.10). 

Item 6 

What will Papa say if he comes over 

and finds Blacky? 

1. The paranoids say that Papa will 
punish Blacky more than the nor- 
mals do (p = .01-.02). 

. The paranoids say that Papa will 
punish Blacky more than the psy- 
chotics do (p = .02-.05). 


1$ 


F. Total Weighted Inquiry Score 

1. The paranoids get higher scores than 
the normals do (t = 242, p = 
01-.02). 

2. The paranoids tend to get higher 
scores than the psychotics do (t = 
1.78, p = .05-.10). 

On this Blacky dimension, the 
paranoids reveal a great deal of 
masturbation guilt (Total Dimen- 
sional Score, Spontaneous Story, 
Items 2, 5, 6 and Total Weighted 
Inquiry Score). These results 
are consistent with the psychoan- 
alytic hypothesis that masturbation 
guilt plays an important role in 
the etiology of homosexuality. In- 
deed, some psychoanalysts such as 
Lewinski (1949), believe that overt 
homosexuality may represent in 
large part an attempt to override 
strong guilt over masturbation. In 
addition, excessive masturbatory ac- 
tivity seems to be related to the 
auto-erotic, narcissistic kind of sex- 
uality which analytic theory postu- 
lates should be characteristic of 
paranoia. 

There is some evidence to show 
that the paranoids feel a strong, 
compulsive need to confess their 
masturbation guilt, particularly at 
a near conscious level (Item 2 and 
Total Weighted Inquiry Score). 

Items 5 and 6 suggest that the 
paranoids anticipate retribution for 
masturbation from both the mother 
and the father. 


VII. CAsTRATION ANXIETY 
(Carp VI) 
E. Inquiry Items 

Item 1 

How does Blacky feel here? 

(a) terrified that he’s going to be next. 

(b) puzzled and upset. 

(c) curious but calm. 

1. The psychotics choose (a) more 
than the paranoids do (p = .02-.05). 

2. The normals choose (a) more than 
the paranoids do (p = .001-.01). 

8. The paranoids tend to choose (c) 
more than the psychotics do (p = 
.05-.10). 
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4. The paranoids choose (c) more than 
the normals do (p = .01-.02). 

Item 2 

What does Blacky suspect might be the 

reason for this scene? 

(a) he suspects Tippy is being pun- 
ished for having done something 
wrong. 

(b) he suspects Tippy is an innocent 
victim of someone else’s ideas. 

(c) he suspects Tippy is being improved 
in some way. 

1. The normals tend to choose (b) 
more than the psychotics do (p = 
.05-.10). 

Item 3 

How does Blacky feel about his own 

tail? 

(a) he’s not particularly worried about 
it. 

(b) he’s thinking desperately about a 
way to save it. 

(c) he thinks he might look better if 
it’s cut off. 

(d) he’s so upset, he wishes he never 
saw or heard of tails. 

1. The paranoids tend to choose (a) 
more than the psychotics do (p = 
05-.10). 

. The psychotics tend to choose (b) 
more than the paranoids do (p = 
.05-.10). 

. The normals choose (b) more than 
the paranoids do (p = .01-.02). 

Item 4 


Do you suppose Blacky would prefer 
to have his own tail cut off right away 
rather than go through the suspense of 
wondering if it will happen to him? 
Why? 
1. The paranoids say that Blacky would 
rather lose his tail right away more 
than the normals do (p = .02-.05). 
. The psychotics tend to say that 
Blacky would rather lose his tail 
right away more than the normals 
do (p = .05-10). 
Combination of Items 1, 3, 4, and 6° 
(a) curious but calm (Item 1, alter- 
native c). 


* An analysis of the data on this dimen- 
sion suggested that despite the fact 
that they attempt to deny anxiety on 
items which have obvious castration 
implications, the paranoids actually do 
have basic underlying castration fears. 
Therefore, it was decided to test the 


(b) he’s not particularly worried about 
it (Item 3, alternative a). 

(c) wonder what’s going on (Item 6, 

alternative c). 

(d) lose his tail right away (Item 4, 
strong alternative). 

1. More paranoid individuals than 
psychotic individuals choose this 
combination of items (p = .02-.05). 

. More paranoid individuals than nor- 
mal individuals choose this com- 
bination of items (p = .01-.02). 

According to psychoanalytic the- 
ory, male homosexuals suffer very 
strong, deeply repressed castration 
fears which cause them to forsake 
women as sexual objects. These 
castration fears are also present in 
paranoia, but they are said to be 
overridden by denials and various 
other overcompensatory mechan- 
isms of defense. 

The hypothesis of an underlying 
castration anxiety in paranoia 
seems to have some support on this 
dimension (Item 4, Combination 
of neutral alternatives on Items 1, 
3, and 6 plus strong alternative 
on Item 4), and also on the previ- 
ous dimension of Masturbation 
Guilt (Item 6). In addition, there 
is evidence to suggest that the par- 
anoids are impelled consciously to 
deny any suggestion of castration 
anxiety, (Items 1, 3, and 6), as pre- 
dicted by psychoanalytic theory. 


VIII. IDENTIFICATION PROCESS 
(Carp VII) 


None of the differences between 
the groups achieved statistical sig- 
nificance on this dimension. How- 





hypothesis that more individuals in the 
paranoid group than in either of the 
other groups would simultaneously 
choose the strong alternative on Item 
4 and alternatives suggestive of denials 
on other items of this dimension. Ac- 
cordingly a tabulation was made of 
the number of individuals in each 
group who chose a combination of 
neutral alternatives on Items 1, 3, and 
6, plus the strong alternative on Item 
4 of the “Castration Anxiety” dimen- 
sion. 
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ever, there was a consistent tend- 
ency for the paranoids to shy away 
from responses suggestive of iden- 
tification with male figures (Items 
1, 4, 5, and combination, they 
tended to avoid selecting the 
“Papa” alternative.? There was also 
some evidence to suggest that the 
paranoids were more confused con- 
cerning their sexual identification 
than either of the other groups, 
particularly the normals.’ 

In addition to these suggestive re- 
sults, there was supplementary evi- 
dence on three other dimensions 
to suggest a tendency toward fem- 
inine identification on the part of 
the paranoid group. One of the 
paranoids’ Inquiry Item responses 
on the Castration Anxiety dimen- 
sion (Item 4) could be interpreted 
as a desire to give up the masculine 
role in favor of.a passive, fem- 
inine role. On the Narcissistic Love- 
Object dimension (Item 6), the 
paranoids expressed a desire to be 
like the female figure portrayed. 
Finally, on the Anaclitic Love-Ob- 
ject dimension (Item 5), one of 
the paranoids’ responses was sug- 
gestive of Oedipal fixations on the 
mother. According to Freudian 
theory, fixations on the mother 
frequently lead to the type of fem- 


7 For detailed analyses of Items 1, 4, 5 
and a combination of Items 1-5 on 
the “Identification Process” dimension, 
see Aronson (1950). 


A tabulation was made of the number 
of subjects in each group who explicitly 
stated that they were uncertain as to 
the sex of either Blacky or Tippy, on 
any of the cards, except Card XI. (Card 
XI furnishes a separate score in this 
area.) This analysis revealed that eight 
paranoids, five psychotics, and _ three 
normals had expressed such conflicts. 
These findings tend to be in agreement 
with the Freudian prediction that the 
paranoids should show more confusion 
in their sexual identification than either 
of the other groups, particularly the 
normals, but they must be considered 
only tentative because of the small num- 
ber of cases involved. 
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inine identification characteristic 
of the homosexual personality. 


IX. Siptinc Rivatry (Carp VIII) 
E. Inquiry Items 
Item 2 
According to Blacky, how much praise 
does Tippy actually deserve? 
(a) he feels Tippy fully deserves the 
praise. 
(b) he feels Tippy deserves some praise 
but not that much. 
(c) he feels Tippy deserves to be pun- 
ished instead of praised. 
1. The paranoids choose (a) more than 
the normals do (p = .01-.02). 
Psychoanalytic theory is not very 
explicit in postulating which of the 
three groups in this study should 
show the most sibling rivalry. 
Freud (1924) does mention that 
certain types of “mild homosexual- 
ity” may be partially due to sibling 
rivalry, particularly with an older 
sibling. It would be hazardous, 
however, to consider the results on 
Item 2 as a test of Freud’s hypoth- 
esis, in the absence of other rele- 
vant information. 


X. INTERNALIZED GUILT FEELINGS 
(Carp IX) 
C. Preferences 


1. The paranoids say that they like 
this card more than the psychotics 
do (p = .02-.05). 
E. Inquiry Items 
Item 2 


How is Blacky’s conscience here? 

(a) his conscience is so strong, he’s 
practically paralyzed. 

(b) his conscience is bothering him 
somewhat, but he’s mostly afraid of 
what will be done to him. 

(c) he’s hardly bothered at all by his 
conscience, just afraid of what 
will be done to him. 

. The paranoids tend to choose (a) 
more than the normals do (p = 
.05-.10). 

2. The normals choose (b) more than 
the paranoids do (p = .01-.02). 

F. Total Weighted Inquiry Score 


1. The paranoids show more guilt than 
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the normals do (t = 
02-.05). 

2. The psychotics tend to show more 
guilt than the normals do (t = 
1.98, p = .05-.10). 

Fenichel (1945) points out that 

superego conflicts play an impor- 
tant role in the etiology of par- 
anoia. According to him, paranoid 
delusions are essentially re-projec- 
tions of previously internalized 
superego injunctions, particularly 
those concerning homosexual im- 
pulses. Fenichel summarizes these 
relationships in the following sym- 
bolic equalities: 
Persecutor = Homosexual Object 
= Narcissistically hyper-cathected 
and projected organ (feces, but- 
tocks) = Projected superego (Fen- 
ichel, 1945, p. 430). 

The results on this dimension, 
revealing that the paranoids are 
very much preoccupied with guilt 
feelings (Preferences, Item 2, and 
Total Weighted Inquiry Score), 
would seem to lend support to 
Fenichel’s hypothesis. 

It is interesting to note that on 
both this and the Masturbation 
Guilt dimensions, the paranoids are 
relatively free in divulging disturb- 
ances on the Inquiry Items. It is 
suggested that this frankness may 
reflect a compulsive need on their 
part to confess their guilt, at a 
near conscious level. 
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XI. EXTERNALIZED GUILT FEELINGS 
(Carp IX) 


No significant differences be- 
tween the groups were found on 
this dimension. 

Both the Internalized Guilt and 
the Externalized Guilt dimensions 
were scored on the basis of re- 
sponses to the same Blacky card 
(IX). Consequently, high scores on 
both dimensions tended to be mu- 
tually exclusive. The fact that the 
paranoids show much more evi- 
dence of internalized rather than of 


externalized guilt reactions on this 
card ties in with Fenichel’s (1945) 
contention that paranoid delusions 
represent, essentially, reprojections 
of internalized superego injunc- 
tions, particularly those concern- 
ing homosexual impulses. 


XII. Positive Eco IDEAL (Carp X) 


No significant differences be- 
tween the groups were found on 
this dimension. 

In order to be scored Strong on 
the Spontaneous Story of this di- 
mension, subjects had to relate the 
dog in the dream specifically to 
Blacky’s father (Blum, 1949). Ap- 
parently, this scoring criterion was 
too stringent, since only a handful 
of subjects, in the entire sample of 
ninety, told stories which were 
scored Strong. In addition, the fact 
that only two Inquiry Items were 
assigned weights on this dimension 
made it very difficult to obtain an 
adequate spread on the Inquiry, 
and thus, precluded the obtaining 
of significant differences between 
the groups. 


XIII. Narcissistic Love-Osp ject 
(Carp XI) 


E. Inquiry Items 

Item 4 

Why does Blacky feel 

while he is dreaming? 

(a) he feels everyone will admire him. 

(b) he feels Mama will comfort him. 

(c) he feels the dream figure will be 
delighted by his attentions. 

1. The normals choose (a) more than 
the paranoids do (p = .02-.05). 

Item 6 

Would Blacky rather be like the figure 

in his dream? . . . Why? 

1, The paranoids tend to say “yes” 
more than the normals do (p = 
.05-.10). 

There is some evidence on this 
dimension to indicate that the par- 
anoids tend toward narcissistic 
kinds of object choices (Item 6). It 
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would appear, however, that they 
are apt to deny their narcissistic 
impulses (Item 4). There is also 
evidence to suggest that the par- 
anoids have an unconscious desire 
to identify with a female figure 
(Item 6). This finding ties in with 
one of their responses on the Cast- 
ration Anxiety dimension (Item 4), 
in which they indicated an uncon- 
scious desire to play a feminine 
rather than a masculine sexual role. 
It also ties in with their responses 
on the Identification Process di- 
mension (Items 1, 4, and 5) in 
which they showed a disinclination 
to identify with a male figure. 


XIV. Anacuitic LovE-OBJEcT 
(Carp XI) 


E. Inquiry Items 

Item 5 

In Blacky’s mind how: does Mama stack 

up against the dream figure when he 

compares them? 

1. The paranoids tend to say “as well 

or better” more than the normals do 
(p = .05-.10). 

The following three alternative 
explanations could be offered for 
the results on the above item: (1) 
The paranoids are fixated on the 
mother, (2) the paranoids are de- 
nying hostility toward the mother, 
or (3) the paranoids are not dis- 
turbed in this area. 

If either of the first two explan- 
ations are correct, they would im- 
ply that the paranoids have a 
strong Oedipal involvement with 
the maternal figure. According to 
analytic theory, such fixations on 
the mother frequently lead to a 
feminine identification, which is a 
primary factor in the development 
of male homosexuality. The third 
explanation suggested above, al- 
though unlikely, must be retained 
as a possibility in the absence of 
other relevant information on this 
dimension. 

As was pointed out in Section E, 
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all significant findings on the 
Blacky have an equal opportunity, 
on a chance basis alone, to support 
predictions of psychoanalytic the- 
ory or not. In order to check the 
chance hypothesis, each of the 57 
obtained findings (significant at 
the .10 level or better) was ex- 
amined, and a tabulation made of 
the number of subsequent agree- 
ments and disagreements (explicit 
or inferred) with predictions from 
psychoanalytic theory, Table IV 
shows the results of this tabulation. 


TABLE IV—Agreement of Blacky 
Findings with Psychoanalytic 
Predictions 


Kind of Agreement No. of Findings 
Explicit Agreement 

Inferred Agreement 

Explicit Disagreement 

Implicit Disagreement 

Theory Unclear 

Data Ambiguous 


Total 





Table IV reveals an impressive 
amount of agreement between 
Blacky findings which were statis- 
tically significant at the .10 level 
or less, and predictions of psycho- 
analytic theory. These data would 
suggest that there is little likeli- 
hood that all of the obtained sig- 
nificant findings could have been 
due to chance alone. 

Table V shows how each signifi- 
cant Blacky finding was categorized 
by the author with respect to its 
agreement or disagreement with 
psychoanalytic predictions. For a 
detailed account of the author's 
reasons for categorizing each find- 
ing as agreeing or disagreeing with 
predictions of psychoanalytic the- 
ory, the reader is referred to Aron- 
son (1950). 


G. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Blacky Pictures Technique 
was administered to a group of 
paranoid patients and to control 
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(E.A. = Explicit Agreement. I.A. = In- 
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TasBLe V—Agreement of Each 
Blacky Finding with Predictions 
of Psychoanalytic Theory 


. Oral Eroticism 


Spontaneous Story—E.A. (2) 
Item 2-T.U. (2) 
Item 4-T.U. (1) 
Item 5-T.U. (2) 


. Oral Sadism 


Total Dim. Score—E.A. (1) 
Related Comments—E.A. (1) 
Item 6-T.U. (4) 


. Anal Retentiveness 


Tot. Dim. Score - E.A. (2) 
Spontaneous Story -E.A. (2) 
Preferences - E.A. (1) 

Item 1-E.A. (1) 

Item 2-E.A. (2) 

Item 3-I.A. (1) 

Item 4-E.A. (1) 

Tot. Inquiry Score - E.A. (1) 


. Anal Sadism 


None 

Oedipal Intensity 

Item 2-E.A. (1) 
Masturbation Guilt 
Spontaneous Story - E.A. (3) 
Item 1-T.U. (2) 

Item 2-E.A. (1) 

Item 5-E.A. (1) 

Item 6-I.A. (2) 

Tot. Inquiry Score - E.A. (2) 
Castration Anxiety 

Item 1-I.A. (4) 

Item 2-E.A. (1) 

Item 3-I.A. (3) 

Item 4-E.A. (2) 
Combination - E.A. (2) 
Identification Process 

None 


. Sibling Rivalry 


Item 2-D.A. (1) 
Internalized Guilt Feelings 
Preferences -I.A. (1) 

Item 2-E.A. (2) 

Tot. Inquiry Score - E.A. (2) 
Externalized Guilt Feelings 
None 


. Positive Ego Ideal 


None 


. Narcissistic Love Object 


Item 4-I.A. (1) 
Item 6-E.A. (1) 


Anaclitic Love Object 
Item 5-D.A. (1) 


ferred Agreement. D.A. = Data Ambigu- 
ous. T.U. = Theory Unclear. Numerals 
in parentheses indicate the number of 
separate differences, at the ten per cent 
level, obtained on each of the scoring 
categories. 


groups of non-paranoid psychotics 
and normals. A large number of 
analytically-derived hypotheses as 
to how the paranoids should differ 
from either of the control groups 
were tested and many supported 
by the results of this study. The 
paranoids, on a whole, tended to 
differ more markedly from the nor- 
mals than from the psychotics. The 
paranoids showed more evidence 
of disturbance than the normals 
did on the following Blacky di- 
mensions: Oral Eroticism, Oral 
Sadism, Anal Retentiveness, Mas- 
turbation Guilt, Castration Anxi- 
ety, Identification Process, Internal- 
ized Guilt Feelings, Narcissistic 
Love-Object, and Anaclitic Love- 
Object. The paranoids were more 
disturbed than the psychotics on 
the dimensions of Anal Retentive- 
ness and Internalized Guilt Feel- 
ings. 
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A Comparison of the Fantasy Productions on the Thematic 
Apperception Test of Sixty Hospitalized Psychoneurotic 





and Psychotic Patients * * 


ARTHUR H. DAvison, PH.D. 


Milwaukee County Hospital for Mental Diseases, 
Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 


I. PROBLEM 


The present study was made to 
determine the extent to which the 
TAT, with respect to a particular 
scoring system, can be used as a 
means of differentiating between a 
variety of clinical groups. 


II. PROCEDURE 


A. Subjects 

The subjects consisted 
hospitalized, white, male, 
War II veterans, divided into 6 
groups of 10 each. The groups 
were composed of the following 
diagnostic categories classified ac- 
cording to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration nomenclature of psychiatric 
disorders and reactions (V.A. 
1947): 3 
Group AR Anxiety Reaction 


of 60 
World 
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This article is a major portion of a 
dissertation presented to the faculty of 
the Department of Psychology of Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana, in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the Ph.D. degree. The writer is in- 
debted to Professor Lawrence M. Baker 
who directed the study. 

Reviewed in the Veterans Administra- 
tion and published with the approval 
of the Chief Medical Director. The 
statements and conclusions published 
by the author are the result of his own 
study and do not necessarily reflect the 
opinion or policy of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

Twenty-six of the TAT records used in 
the study were taken from the files of 
the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Bronx, New York City; twenty from the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Ma- 
rion, Indiana; seven from the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, and seven from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana. 


to 


Group CR Conversion Reaction 

Group DR Depressive Reaction 

Group SC Schizophrenic Reaction; 
catatonic type 

Group SH Schizophrenic Reaction; 
hebephrenic type 

Group SP Schizophrenic Reaction; 
paranoid type 


The clinical diagnoses of sub- 
jects used in the study were deter- 
mined at staff conferences and 
were concurred in by at least two 
experienced psychiatrists. They 
were further substantiated by case 
history material and supplement- 
ary psychological testing, including 
either or both the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue and Rorschach tests for all 
subjects, the Bender-Gestalt and 
Draw-A-Person tests for about one 
third of the cases and, in addition, 
in a few cases by the MMPI and 
the Sentence Completion _ test. 
Diagnostic conclusions based on 
supplementary psychological test- 
ing were arrived at by psychologists 
other than the investigator, and 
the subjects employed in the study 
represented, as nearly as possible, 
“classical cases” in their respective 
diagnostic groups. The groups were 
fairly homogeneous with respect to 
age, education, intelligence level 
and marital status. 


B. Material and Administration 


The twenty cards recommended 
for adult males (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 3rd Edition) were used 
in the study, except that card 18 
GF was substituted for card 19. 
The administration of the test fol- 
lowed as nearly as possible that 
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outlined by Murray (1943) in the 
TAT manual. 


C. Technique of Analyzing Stories 
The scoring scheme used in an- 
alyzing the stories was a modifica- 
tion of that devised by Fine (1948). 
It consisted of three parts entitled 
Feelings, Outcomes and Interper- 
sonal Relationships. Scoring re- 
quired checking the presence of 
any of a specified number of vari- 
ables if they occurred in a given 
story. Instructions and explanations 
given for scoring are as follows: 
1. Columns appearing on the scor- 
ing sheet are numbered to cor- 
respond with TAT cards. 

. The basic scoring principle is 
that only the presence of any 
feeling or interpersonal rela- 
tionship within any one story is 
checked; frequency is disregard- 
ed, e.g. “She was sad, awful sad. 
Nothing could cheer her up; no 
matter what was done she re- 
mained sad.” Depression is 
checked once; the repetition is 
disregarded. 

.Score only what is explicitly 
stated. The rationale underlying 
the scoring scheme is that mani- 
fest content only is scored, hence 
interpretation of what the per- 
son “really” had in mind _ is 
avoided as far as possible. Some 
interpretation will occasionally 
be found necessary, but the rule 
is that it is permitted only to the 
extent that it is needed for cate- 
gorization. 

. The terms employed are defined 
as in common usage. In all cases 
dictionary definitions are applic- 
able. 

. Item 29 under Part I (Feelings), 
termed orality, refers to speech ‘or 
conversation between characters 
in the stories. 

.In scoring Part III (Interper- 
sonal Relationships) the follow- 
ing rules are followed: 
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(a) The letters appearing at the 
top of each column represent 
the following categories: 
M/C means mother-child; 
C/M_ means _ child-mother; 
F/C means father-child; C/F 
means child-father; P/C 
means parents-child; C/P 
means child-parents; Sib/Sib 
means sibling-sibling; M/M 
means man-man; M/W 
means man-woman; W/W 
means woman-woman; W/M 
means WwOman-man; F/F 
means friend-friend; S/S 
means stranger-stranger; M/B 
means man-boy; B/M means 
boy-man. 

(b) Rather than use check marks 
here, the practice is simply to 
write in the number of the 
card in the appropriate space. 

(c) For example, suppose that in 
card 1, a mother forces her 
young son to play the violin 
against his will. Under the 
column M/C the number | is 
placed next to item Ic labeled 
dominance. This would indi- 
cate that the mother is dom- 
inating the child. Should the 
child submit to the mother’s 
wishes the number | would 
also be placed under the col- 
umn C/M next to item ld. 
This would mean that the 
child submits to the mother. 

(d) It is of course possible to 
have more than one number 
in any given space. 

(e) If no interpersonal relation- 
ship is depicted in a story, 
but the characters are merely 
named, as for example, in a 
card description, the appro- 
priate number would be 
placed in the appropriate 
square next to item 4, this 
item referring to no relation- 
ship. 

(f) In the event that no interper- 
sonal relationships at all are 

































evident in a story, no scoring 
under this category would be 
necessary. 


D. Objectivity of Scoring Scheme 


For the purpose of establishing 
objectivity, three judges experi- 
enced with the TAT, including the 
investigator, scored 10 TAT records 
selected at random from a group of 
about 35. All identifying data, in- 
cluding IQ scores and diagnoses 
were concealed. The assumption 
was that if high agreement could 
be found among judges on these 
10 records, then the investigator 
could score the remainder inde- 
pendently. None of the judges had 
had previous experience with this 
particular scoring scheme. 

Objectivity was then determined 
as follows: If three judges checked 
the presence of any particular vari- 
able on a given card of a given 
record, the objectivity percentage 
for that item would be 100. If two 
of the three judges checked the 
presence of an item, the objectivity 
percentage would be .67. If only 
one judge checked an item, the 
objectivity percentage would be 
33. The average objectivity per- 
centage for each variable on all 
ten records was next obtained. 
From this, it was possible to calcu- 
late an average objectivity percent- 
age representing the average per- 
centage agreement for each variable 
on twenty cards for ten records. In 
addition, the average objectivity 
percentage for each part of the 
scoring scheme was calculated as 
well as an overall objectivity per- 
centage for the entire scoring 
scheme. 

Summarizing these data, the 
overall objectivity percentage was 
83.98 when no consideration was 
given to items which all judges 
failed to check, and 91.86 when 
these items were considered as 
100% agreement. 
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E. Statistical Method 


The first step in the statistical 
treatment of the data was to tabu- 
late the total number of times any 
variable occurred for each of the 
six groups. The data were then 
analyzed statistically by means of 
the control chart method of an- 
alysis (Guide 1941 and Manual 
1937). 

The method is used principally 
in quality control work in industry 
and certain classes of engineering 
and related problems. Typically, it 
is used in industry to identify “as- 
signable causes” of variation in 
quality from one unit of product 
to another. 

Since the control chart method 
is seldom used in psychological re- 
search, a brief discussion of term- 
inology and technical background 
is offered here. 

For a constant system of chance 
causes, the averages X, the stand- 
ard deviations, o, or any other func- 
tions of the observations of a se- 
ries of samples will exhibit statis- 
tical stability of the kind that may 
be expected in random samples 
from homogeneous material. The 
criterion of the quality control 
chart is derived from laws of 
chance variations for such samples, 
and failure to satisfy this criterion 
is taken as evidence of the presence 
of an assignable cause of variation. 

Although used most frequently 
in areas other than psychological 
research, the method is particularly 
adaptable and practically useful in 
analyzing the type of data dealt 
with in this study. 

Specifically, in terms of the data 
of this study, it is used to discover 
whether the observed values or fre- 
quencies for several samples of n 
observations each, vary among 
themselves by an amount greater 
than should be attributed to 
chance. 
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The expression used in making 
the above determination is 


pn + 2 J pn (1-p) where pn= 


observed combined frequency of 
occurrence of a specified variable 
for all groups 


number of groups (in this study, 6) 





and p* = observed combined frequency 
of occurrence of a specified 
variable for all groups 
theoretical maximum combined 
frequency of occurrence for all groups 





and n = theoretical maximum frequency 
with which a specified variable could 
occur for each group. 


The expression gives the 95% 
limits above or below which fre- 
quencies are significantly high or 
low at the 5% confidence level. 


III. REsULTs 

A. Feelings 

Table I indicates the frequency 
of occurrence of 41 feeling vari- 
ables on 20 cards of the TAT, oc- 
currence ratio and 95% limits for 
the comparison of psychoneurotic 
and psychotic groups. Since two of 
the feeling variables contain a 
number of sub-divisions, compari- 
sons are actually made on the basis 
of 59 rather than 41 variables. 

Analysis of the data shows that 
46 of the 59 variables yield differ- 
ences between clinical groups, sig- 
nificantly low or significantly high, 
at the 5% confidence level. 

Table II lists the feeling vari- 
ables which are significantly low 
or significantly high for each clini- 
cal group, and the number of sub- 
jects within the group contribut- 


‘p is simply an occurrence ratio or a 
fraction indicating the frequency of 
occurrence of some particular type of 
response. In quality control work p is 
known technically as the “fraction de- 
fective” or the fraction of the total 
number of units in a sample that fails 
to conform with a requirement for a 
unit. See 1933 A.S.T.M. Manual on 
Presentation of Data, pp. 51-52. 


ing to these variables. The latter is 
included since it is theoretically 
possible, yet practically meaning- 
less, for an item to yield statisti- 
cally significant differences even if 
only a few subjects within the 
group contribute to the item. For 
example, item 3la (Table I) for 
the catatonic schizophrenics is 
significantly high, although only 3 
of the 10 subjects in the group con- 
tributed to the item. In order to 
be reasonably certain that statisti- 
cal differences are practically mean- 
ingful, an item is not considered 
significantly high unless at least 7 
of the 10 subjects within a group 
contribute to that item. The same 
data are given for items which are 
significantly low, although it is of 
somewhat lesser importance here. 
An item may be significantly low 
even if all $0 subjects contribute 
to it, because the total number of 
responses contributed by the sub- 
jects may still be significantly low- 
er than that contributed by at 
least 7 subjects in a group which is 
significantly high. 

Table III shows the total num- 
ber of feelings expressed on 20 
cards of the TAT for each group, 
and reveals the anxiety and con- 
version reactives and the hebe- 
phrenic schizophrenics to be sig- 
nificantly low in this respect and 
the depressive reactives and _par- 
anoid schizophrenics to be signifi- 
cantly high. 


B. Outcomes 


Table IV shows the frequency of 
occurrence of outcomes, occurrence 
ratio and 95% limits for compari- 
son of psychoneurotic and psy- 
chotic groups. 

Analysis of the data shows that 
the depressive reactives offer a sig- 
nificantly high number of unfa- 
vorable outcomes and a significant- 
ly low number of indeterminate 
outcomes. The hebephrenic schizo- 
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phrenics, on the other hand, offer 
a significantly high number of in- 
determinate outcomes and a sig- 
nificantly low number of unfavor- 
able outcomes. No other group dif- 
ferences are evident. 


C. Interpersonal Relationships 


Table V indicates the total num- 
ber of interpersonal relationships 
expressed on 20 cards of the TAT, 
occurrence ratio and 95% limits 
for comparison of psychoneurotic 
and psychotic groups. 

Analysis of the data shows that 
the hebephrenic schizophrenics ex- 
press significantly few interpersonal 
relationships, while the depressive 
reactives are significantly high in 
this respect. 

_Table VI shows the frequency of 
occurrence of major modes of ex- 
pression of interpersonal relation- 
ships, occurrence ratio and 95% 
limits for the comparison of psy- 
choneurotic and psychotic groups. 


Inspection of the data indicates 
that the hebephrenic schizophre- 
nics express significantly few in- 
stances of people moving toward 
each other in terms of interper- 
sonal relationships, while the de- 
pressive reactives express a signifi- 
cantly high incidence of people 
moving toward and moving against 
each other in their interpersonal 
relationships. 

Table VII shows the same data 
with the major modes of expression 
broken down into various sub- 
groups. 

These data reveal that the de- 
pressive reactives offer a signifi- 
cantly high number of instances 
of moving toward in terms of both 
affection and acceptance as well as 
a significantly high frequency of 
moving against through verbal and 
physical means. They also express 
significantly few instances of no re- 
lationship between characters. The 





paranoid schizophrenics express a 
significantly low incidence of mov- 
ing against through physical means, 
and the catatonic and hebephrenic 
schizophrenics show a significantly 
high incidence of no relationship 
between characters. 

Table VIII shows the frequency 
of occurrence of types of interper- 
sonal relationships, occurrence 
ratio and 95% limits for compari- 
son of the clinical groups. 

Analysis of the data reveals that 
the hebephrenic schizophrenics of- 
fer significantly few child-mother 
relationships, and the catatonic 
schizophrenics significantly few 
man-man relationships. The de- 
pressive reactives express a signifi- 
cantly high number of relation- 
ships between man and woman. 
The findings in reference to sibling- 
sibling, friend -friend, stranger- 
stranger, man-boy, and boy-man re- 
lationships cannot be considered 
meaningful because of very small 
frequencies and failure to meet the 
criterion of 7 or more subjects re- 
sponding. 

Data were also available to in- 
dicate the frequency of occurrence 
of types of interpersonal relation- 
ships involved in moving toward, 
moving against, moving away from 
and no relationship, respectively, 
occurrence ratio and 95% limits 
for group comparison of psycho- 
neurotics and psychotics. However, 
for the sake of brevity, tables rep- 
resenting these data are not pre- 
sented here. 

These data can be summarized 
by stating that the anxiety reac- 
tives expressed a significantly high 
incidence of man moving toward 
man, the depressive reactives of 
man moving toward woman, the 
hebephrenic schizophrenics of man 
moving against man and the cata- 
tonic schizophrenics of no relation- 
ship- between man and woman. 
Other findings failed to meet the 
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criterion for practical meaningful- 
ness. 


IV. Discussion OF RESULTS 


Since the number of subjects 
utilized in this study is small and 
the data limited, the results should 
be considered only tentative in 
nature. Consequently, an extend- 
ed discussion of results does not 
seem warranted. However, one or 
two of the seemingly more impor- 
tant findings may be briefly dis- 
cussed. 

The results relative to the de- 
pressive reactives seem to substan- 
tiate most dynamic formulations of 
depression in terms of feelings of 
guilt for past failures or deeds, re- 
pressed aggression and ambivalent 
feelings toward losses (Masserman 
1946, V. A. 1947). The depressive 
reactives offer a significantly high- 
er number of instances of hostility 
in all its nuances (verbal, physical 
or death) than any other clinical 
group. They also offer a significant- 
ly high number of instances of con- 
flict and frustration, a finding in 
keeping with the hypothesis that 
the reaction is usually precipitated 
by a current situation, frequently 
involving loss or deprivation. Their 
ambivalence is expressed in the sig- 
nificantly high frequency of feel- 
ings of doubt or indecision and, in 
terms of interpersonal relation- 
ships, by a significantly high num- 
ber of instances of moving toward 
by means of affection and accept- 
ance and moving against through 
verbal and physical means. Al- 
though frequency of feelings of 
guilt is not significantly high in 
terms of the 5% significance level 
criterion, it comes extremely close 
to meeting it. The results also sug- 
gest that, at least in fantasy, the 
oer pad repressed aggression is 
allowed an outlet through the di- 
rect expression of aggression to- 
ward another character. 
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The results of the study indicate, 
in general, that psychoneurotics 
can be distinguished from schizo- 
phrenics largely on the basis of for- 
mal characteristics of TAT stories. 
These include bizarre verbaliza- 
tions, illogical twists, guarding and 
evasion and other pathological in- 
dices for which the schizophrenics 
generally scored significantly high 
and the psychoneurotics significant- 
ly low. These findings are consis- 
tent with those reported by other 
investigators (Masserman 1938, 
1939, Schafer 1948). 


In the area of interpersonal re- 
lationships a number of interest- 
ing, although highly tentative, find- 
ings appear. In general, it would 
seem that psychoneurotics are 
characterized by more positive in- 
terpersonal relationships and schi- 
zophrenics by more negative ones. 
This is certainly in keeping with 
the nature of these disorders. 

Several other findings in the area 
of interpersonal relationships seem 
to lend themselves readily to ex- 
planation. For example, the results 
relative to the catatonic and hebe- 
phrenic schizophrenics in terms of 
a significantly high incidence of no 
relationship between characters 
probably reflects the impoverish- 
ment and shallowness of their in- 
terpersonal relationships as well as 
their apparent withdrawal from 
reality. 

Many findings for interpersonal 
relationships are not so easily ex- 
gg: and may rest upon arti- 

acts introduced by small sam- 
ling. For example, it would be 
difficult to explain why hebephre- 
nic schizophrenics offer significant- 
ly few child-mother relationships, 
catatonic schizophrenics significant- 
ly few man-man relationships and 
depressive reactives a significantly 
high number of man-woman rela- 
tionships. Further investigation and 
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more detailed analysis of relation- 
ships in these areas, however, 
might prove quite fruitful. 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Thematic Apperception Test 
records of 60 hospitalized, white, 
male, World War II veterans, di- 
vided into 6 diagnostic groups of 
10 each were analyzed according to 
feelings, outcomes and interperson- 
al relationships. The groups in- 
cluded anxiety reactives, conver- 
sion reactives, depressive reactives, 
catatonic schizophrenics, hebephre- 
nic schizophrenics and paranoid 
schizophrenics. 

An attempt was made to deter- 
mine the extent to which the TAT, 
in terms of a particular method of 
analyzing stories, can be used as a 
means of differentiating between 
the groups on a specified number 
of variables. 


The results indicated that, at 
least for the population studied, 
certain groups do offer a signifi- 
cantly low or significantly high, at 
the 5% confidence level, number 
of variables of a particular kind in 
comparison with other clinical 
groups. The most clear-cut differen- 
tiations were obtained for the de- 
pressive reactive group, who of- 
fered a significantly high number 
of instances of hostility in all its 
nuances (verbal, physical and 
death), conflict, frustration and 
doubt. They approached the 5% 
significance level for expression of 
guilt. They offered -a significantly 
high number of unfavorable out- 
comes and significantly more in- 
terpersonal relationships than any 
other clinical group. With respect 
to the latter, they showed ambi- 
valence in that they offered a sig- 
nificantly high incidence of rela- 
tionships involving both moving 
toward and moving against on the 
part of characters in the stories. 


These findings seemed to offer sup- 
port for most dynamically oriented 
formulations regarding the nature 
of depressive reactions. 


Schizophrenics, on the whole, 
could be differentiated from psy- 
choneurotics mostly on the basis of 
formal characteristics of TAT 
stories. The schizophrenics gener- 
ally scored significantly high for 
these and the psychoneurotics sig- 
nificantly low. Also, the catatonic 
and hebephrenic schizophrenics 
tended to offer significantly more 
instances of no relationship be- 
tween characters than any of the 
other clinical groups. 


For interpersonal relationships, 
the hebephrenic schizophrenics 
seemed to offer significantly few 
child-mother relationships, and the 
catatonic schizophrenics significant- 
ly few man-man relationships. The 
depressive reactives expressed a sig- 
nificantly high number of man- 
woman relationships. The exact 
implications of these findings were 
not entirely clear. It is possible 
that some of the “significant” but 
inexplicable findings may be at- 
tributed to sampling error inherent 
in very small samples. At any rate, 
it is felt that the area of interper- 
sonal relationships may be a very 
fruitful one for future research 
employing more detailed analysis 
of data, a normal group and a 
greater number of subjects. 


In conclusion, the results of the 
present investigation suggest that 
Fine’s method of scoring TAT rec- 
ords provides a reliable technique 
that uncovers some highly interest- 
ing and suggestive differences be- 
tween clinical groups. It is suggest- 
ed that further research be done, 
using Fine’s scoring system, and 
investigating in more refined fash- 
ion some of the findings and impli- 
cations reported in this paper. 
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The Relationship Between Certain Examiner 


Personality Variables And Subjects’ Rorschach Scores 


RICHARD SANDERS AND SIDNEY E. CLEVELAND !: 2 


INTRODUCTION 


Recent developments in psychol- 
ogical theory and some research 
work with the Rorschach Test sug- 
gest the hypothesis that a Ror- 
schach protocol may vary signifi- 
cantly as a function of a number 
of factors not usually considered: 
(1) The environmental setting, (2) 
the subject’s mental set toward the 
test, and (3) the nature of the in- 
terpersonal relationship established 
between examiner and subject. 


If these three factors are shown 
to be related significantly to Ror- 
schach scores, they must be consid- 
ered in the interpretation of re- 
sults. Aside from such practical 
considerations, the Rorschach Test 
as a measure of the subject’s per- 
ception of relatively unstructured 
visual material, should be particu- 
larly suited to reflecting the effects 
of the interplay between two per- 
sons in an interpersonal situation. 
If a subject’s performance on the 
Rorschach Test is in part a func- 
tion of the personality of the ex- 
aminer, then differences in re- 
sponses to examiners should pro- 
vide a partial measure of the rela- 
tionship between examiner and 
subject. A subject’s perceptions of 
ink blots are determined not mere- 
ly by the physical characteristics of 
the blots themselves but also in 
large degree by his “apperceptions” 





* From doctoral dissertations completed 


at the University of Michigan in 1950. 
The authors are indebted to Dr. Dan- 
iel R. Miller for his constant stimula- 
tion and efforts in seeing the study 
carried to completion. 
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From V. A. Hospitals Perry Point, Md. 
and Houston, Texas. 





or organized strivings, which are 
largely influenced by his needs, de- 
sires and current emotional expe- 
riences. Schachtel (1941) refers to 
the subject’s organization of his 
needs as a “dynamic perception”: 
“A perception that is part and par- 
cel of the entire interpersonal re- 
lation between the perceiving and 
the perceived person.” 

The Rorschach Test has tradi- 
tionally been interpreted exclusive- 
ly in terms of the personality vari- 
ables of the subject. The test proto- 
col has usually been regarded solely 
as a product of the subject; its in- 
terpretation has been largely re- 
stricted to a description of his per- 
sonality structure and there has 
been little recognition of the pos- 
sible relationship between the num- 
ber, nature and quality of the sub- 
ject’s responses and the personality 
of the examiner. Among the few 
who recognize the role of the ex- 
aminer needs in data collection are 
Joel (1949) Murray (1938) and 
Schachtel. Schachtel has specifically 
emphasized the influences of inter- 
personal relationships and the sub- 
ject’s subjective definition of the 
test situation on the Rorschach 
Test performance. He states: 

By far the greater part of the literature 
on personality testing assumes that the 
way in which the subject experiences the 
test situation is irrelevant to the results 
of the test. Actually, each person will de- 
fine the test situation according to his 
own needs, wishes and fears and his defi- 
nition of the test situation will affect his 
performance. Also, it goes without say- 
ing that these experiences on the Ror- 
schach and other tests are affected by the 
personality of the examiner. Although he 
is more of a blank mirror than the psy- 
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choanalyst can remain in his prolonged 
contact with the patient, it would be an 
illusion to think that he is an entirely 
neutral factor. He will benefit if he is 
aware of his own reactions in the Ror- 
schach situation and of his effect on peo- 
ple in general and on the testee in par- 
ticular. 

The literature on general per- 
sonality investigation offers ample 
evidence that environmental pres- 
sures, either from within the indi- 
vidual or as a part of his general 
surroundings, can distort or alter 
his perception, and that these 
pressures are the more effective, 
the more unstructured the stimuli. 
In the specific area of Rorschach 
testing, there are only a few inves- 
tigations which bear on examiner 
influence. Guilford (1947) who 
used the Rorschach experimentally 
as part of a vast testing battery in 
pilot selection with the Army Air 
Force during World War II, found 
that the total number of responses 
varies directly as a function of the 
examiner. When the mean num- 
bers of responses for nine exam- 
iners are compared for all possible 
combinations, twelve t’s are ob- 
tained which are significant at the 
one per cent level, and three more 
are obtained at the five per cent 
level of significance. Guilford feels 
that this is “well above the expec- 
tation on the assumption of homo- 
geneity of the examiners.” 

Traditionally, examiner variance 
has been attributed solely to lack 
of rapport. However, a poor rela- 
tionship would not appear to be a 
complete explanation. As usually 
defined, the concept of rapport is 
relatively static in the assumption 
that individual differences among 
examiners are more or less equated 
if certain basic prerequisites ‘are 
met in terms of friendliness and 
professional mien. The present 
authors agree with Joel (1949) who 
writes: 

It has been argued that the effect of 
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the examiner should be reduced to a 
minimum by assuming a constant warm 
attitude which does not change under 
the impact of the subject’s personality. 
There can be no argument about the 
desirability of a friendly attitude on the 
part of the examiner or about its bene- 
ficial effect on rapport. But we make a 
fundamental mistake if we believe that 
the assumed attitude of the examiner can 
really nullify the dynamics of the testing 
situation. Clinical psychologists are hu- 
man, and the assumed attitude of warmth 
notwithstanding, they react to different 
subjects in different ways, partly because 
of irrational attitudes. So we must reckon 
with the effect of the examiner’s actual 
continuously changing feelings underneath 
the assumed attitudes. 


Experimental evidence on this 
point is provided by Lord (1950) 
whose different examiners gave the 
Rorschach first in the examiner’s 
usual manner of administration, 
secondly in a standard situation 
with negative emotional loading, 
and lastly in a standard situation 
with positive emotional loading. 
She finds a greater number of dif- 
ferences among the examiners 
when they give the test in their 
normal manner than when they 
administer the test under different 
sets. She therefore concludes that 
the underlying personality of the 
examiner, his “true” attitudes as 
Joel calls them, influences the sub- 
ject’s Rorschach Test to a greater 
extent than any assumed attitude 
or rapport. 


The present experiment is con- 
cerned with the relationship be- 
tween the examiner’s personality 
and the records which he obtains 
from his subjects. Two general 
hypotheses were formulated. In the 
first, it was anticipated that various 
examiners would obtain significant- 
ly different Rorschach protocols 
from randomly assigned subjects. 
Secondly, it was predicted that sig- 
nificant relationships would be 
found between the kinds of records 
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which examiners tend to get, and 
independent measures of their own 
overt and covert anxiety and hostil- 
ity. The variables, anxiety and hos- 
tility were selected for study be- 
cause they have been repeatedly re- 
ported as important and distinct 
components of personality. 


PROCEDURE 
1. Selection of Subjects. 


Subject volunteers were selected 
from among second year under- 
graduate students in elementary 
psychology. Of approximately 1300 
students enrolled, about 1000 vol- 
unteered. In order to control the 
sex variable in the interpersonal 
situation, only white, male sopho- 
mores, 18 to 24 years of age were 
selected 

A brief description of projective 
tests, and particularly the Ror- 
schach Test, was included as part 
of the curriculum of the elemen- 
tary psychology class. This, in part, 
may have served to heighten the 
subject’s motivation to take the 
test. In addition, the opportunity 
was offered them to discuss their 
Rorschach protocol with the au- 
thors at the conclusion of the ex- 
periment. Nearly all of the subjects 
expressed an interest in this dis- 
cussion and over half actually re- 
quested interviews. 


2. Selection of Examiners. 


The use of examiners who were 
well trained in administration and 
interpretation of the Rorschach 
Test might have been expected to 
yield results more capable of gen- 
eralization than those obtained 
with the present design. However, 
because such sophisticated examin- 
ers are acquainted with projective 
techniques, it would not be possi- 
ble to obtain valid Rorschach rec- 
ords from them. Therefore, it was 
decided to train naive, but highly 


motivated graduate psychology stu- 
dents in test administration. 


The twelve graduate students 
who volunteered as potential ex- 
aminers were asked if they would 
be interested in participating in a 
study of “Interpersonal Relations” 
in which they would be required to 
administer 30 Rorschach Tests. At 
the same time, they were promised 
individual supervision in the ad- 
ministration, scoring, and interpret- 
ation. These potential examiners 
were recruited from among volun- 
teer, male, white, second year, 
graduate students in the projective 
techniques course at the University 
of Michigan. None had had any 
extensive contact with projective 
tests; some had taken the Themat- 
ic Apperception Tests as part of a 
research study; none had interpret- 
ed or used these tests in a clinical 
setting. In order to insure that the 
examiners have an adequate theo- 
retical and practical background 
for clinical testing it was required 
that the volunteers have completed 
a course in advanced personality 
theory. 

The twelve volunteers were in- 
formed that a good introduction 
to projective tests entailed the ex- 
perience of taking them. They were 
asked, therefore, to arrange two pe- 
riods of two hours each when they 
could take a battery of tests. The 
Rorschach was administered indi- 
vidually to all twelve by one of the 
authors and, during this testing, 
the subject was seated with his back 
to the examiner because it was 
hoped that this would standardize 
the interpersonal situation between 
them. Following testing, the exam- 
iner discussed some of the admin- 
istrative details as part of an intro- 
ductory training session. Of the 
twelve volunteers, nine were finally 
chosen by the authors. The selec- 
tion criteria were adequate motiva- 
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tion, dissimilar personalities and 
absence of obvious physical devia- 
tions. 


3. Training of Examiners. 


Following this introduction to 
the Rorschach, the test procedure 
was further demonstrated in group 
sessions by both experimenters who 
acted out the roles of subject and 
examiner. The examiner volunteers 
then followed this procedure and 
took turns as examiners and sub- 
jects. Finally, the student examin- 
ers administered the Rorschach 
Test under supervision. This expe- 
rience was offered in addition to 
the regular course instruction. 

No attempt was made to make 
the examiners adequate in scoring 
or interpretation but in order to 
prepare them for conducting the 
inquiry, the scoring categories and 
their meanings were discussed in 
detail, both by the authors and in 
the regular class sessions. Since dif- 
ferences in the method of conduct- 
ing an inquiry may represent one 
possible source of variance among 
examiners, an attempt was made to 
standardize the inquiry by requir- 
ing that each examiner routinely 
ask only the following questions 
in order: 

1. “Where (show me, etc.) in the 


i 2 * 
2. “What about this blot makes it 
look. lmke.............:.. : 


3. “What else about this blot 

makes it look like................ i 
If the examiner felt that these ques- 
tions did not elicit adequate in- 
formation, he was permitted to in- 
quire further by saying: “Tell me 
more about it.” 

After this training period, the 
examiners were permitted to begin 
the testing of subjects assigned to 
them. The first two administrations 
of the Rorschach were observed by 
the authors through one-way 
screens, without the examiners be- 
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ing aware of this. The purpose of 
this check was to see that all test 
procedures were correctly fulfilled. 
All examiners then came for indi- 
vidual conferences. At this time, 
any errors in technique observed 
by the authors were discussed with 
the examiners and their specific 
problems in testing were resolved. 
Each examiner was assigned 30 
subjects to be tested during the 
1949 Fall semester. The only cri- 
terion for assignment was the 
matching of available free time of 
examiner and subject. Since all the 
subjects offered from three to seven 
free periods, it was assumed that 
there was a random assignment of 
subjects. Each examiner tested ap- 
proximately twenty per cent of his 
subjects at night. Several testing 
rooms were used in an irregular 
manner so ‘as to randomize any 
environmental effects. All of these 
rooms were in University buildings 
and were specially designed for 
individual testing. Each subject 
was given a code number, and 
standard directions for orienting 
the subject to the Rorschach were 
read by the examiner. Following 
the test administration, the exam- 
iner gave the subject a question- 
naire in which the subject was 
asked to respond concerning his 
feelings about the examiner. The 
questionnaire was filled in by the 
subject only after the examiner had 
left the room and the completed 
questionnaire was then sealed in 
an envelope and placed in a box 
in the testing room. 


4. Scoring of Records. 


All the Rorschach protocols were 
given to a secretary who removed 
all identifying data and from that 
time on, the protocols were identi- 
fied only by code and order num- 
bers. All records were scored blind- 
ly according to Beck’s (1944) scor- 
ing system. In addition, Klopfer 
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and Kelley’s (1946) animal move- 
ment responses (FM), inanimate 
movement responses (m), and 
achromatic color (C’), were also 
scored. Finally, the protocols were 
scored in accordance with -Elizur’s 
(1949) “Rorschach Content Test” 
procedure. 

The records were assigned ran- 
domly to each author for scoring 
in order to control any constant 
scoring errors. Each author scored 
approximately an equal number of 
each examiner’s records. In order 
to estimate variable scoring errors, 
the same twenty records obtained 
at the beginning of the experiment, 
were scored independently by each 
author. Product moment correla- 
tions which were computed for 
fifteen of the scoring variables 
range fium .81 to .99, only four 
falling below .90. In view of the 
high reliability of the scoring and 
the randomization of scoring er- 
rors, the degree of error contribut- 
ed by the scoring is considered in- 
significant. 


5. Criteria of the Examiner’s 
Anxiety and Hostility. 


A. A measure of the examiner’s 
overt anxiety and hostility: 

At the conclusion of the Ror- 
schach Test, each subject complet- 
ed a questionnaire which was de- 
signed to measure some of his feel- 
ings toward the examiner. One por- 
tion of the questionnaire consisted 
of a list of fifteen adjectives and 
phrases. Five of these phrases were 
synonyms of anxiety: under some 
strain, uneasy, apprehensive, ner- 
vous, worried. Five were synonyms 
of hostility: critical, expecting too 
much, somewhat prying, irritating, 
disdainful. Five suggested the ab- 
sence of anxiety or hostility: easy 
going, unruffled, nonchalant, undis- 
turbed, self-assured. Each subject 
was required to indicate whether 
or not each adjective or phrase ap- 





plied to his examiner. The total 
number of adjectives selected as 
pertaining to an examiner was 
then used as a basis for ranking the 
nine examiners as to anxiety and 
hostility. Since this measure of ex- 
aminer anxiety and hostility was 
established on the basis of the sub- 
ject’s description of their examin- 
ers it is inferred that this criterion 
provides an index of that aspect of 
the examiner’s anxiety and hostil- 
ity which is overt and apparent to 
the subject. 

The odd-even reliability of the 
questionnaire anxiety and hostility 
items, corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy equation was .83 
and .72 respectively. The examiners 
were ranked (1) on the total num- 
ber of phrases attributed to them 
by odd numbered subjects and (2) 
on the total number of phrases at- 
tributed to them by even numbered 
subjects. A rank order correlation 
was computed. This was corrected 
to Pearsonian r and then entered 
in the Spearman-Brown equation. 
Although the use of rho in the 
Spearman-Brown formula is ques- 
tionable, it is believed that this 
gives an indication of the poten- 
tial reliability of the questionnaire. 

The split-half reliability, simi- 
larly computed, was .92 for anxiety 
and .89 for hostility. The examin- 
ers were ranked (1) on the total 
number of phrases attributed to 
them by their first fifteen subjects, 
and (2) on the total number of 
phrases attributed to them by their 
last fifteen subjects. As before, rank 
order correlation was computed, 


converted to Pearsonian r and 
entered in the Spearman-Brown 
equation. 


Apparently the examiners tended 
to be perceived consistently as hos- 
tile or non-hostile, anxious or non- 
anxious throughout the experi- 
ment. Their first fifteen subjects 
ascribed approximately the same 
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number of hostile or anxiety 
phrases to them as their last fif- 
teen subjects. The odd numbered 
subjects considered their examin- 
ers approximately as hostile as the 
even numbered subjects. Thus if 
the examiners’ attitudes to the test- 
ing situation were at all variable 
throughout the experiment, it was 
not reflected in the subjects’ re- 
ported impressions.” 


B. A Measure of the Examiner’s 
Covert Anxiety and Hostility: 

In addition to the subject’s rec- 
ords, the Rorschach Tests of the 
nine examiners were scored for 
anxiety and hostility according to 
Elizur’s (1949) “Rorschach Content 
Test.” A ranking of the examiners 
according to this objective measure 
was used as a second criterion of 
examiner anxiety and hostility. It 
is assumed that this criterion meas- 
ures the anxiety and hostility pres- 
ent in the examiner’s perceptual 
and fantasy living and hence is co- 
vert rather than that acted out by 
the examiners. Elizur cites con- 
vincing evidence for the validity of 
his system for scoring the content 
of a Rorschach protocol for anxiety 
and hostility. In this study, the 
inter-scorer reliability on these 
measures of anxiety and hostility 
were .99 and .98 respectively. This 
compares favorably with Elizur’s 
reported inter-scorer reliability of 
89 and .93. 


RESULTS 


A. Examiner Differences in 
Obtained Rorschach Scores: 


The major problem of this study 
was to investigate whether different 


? Rank order inter-correlations were com- 
puted for the four criterion measures, 
overt and covert hostility and anxiety. 
With N = 9 a correlation of .67 is sig- 
nificant at the five per cent level and 
.80 is needed at the one per cent level 
of confidence. Only the criterion meas- 
ures of overt and covert hostility corre- 
lated significantly. —.79. 
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Rorschach examiners elicited char- 
acteristically different Rorschach 
records from their subjects. In or- 
der to study this problem differ- 
ences among examiners in the Ror- 
schach protocols of their subjects 
were investigated by an analysis of 
variance technique. Thirty-eight 
F’s were computed, one for each 
scoring symbol. The results of these 
thirty-eight analyses are reported in 
Table I. Examination of this table 
reveals that nine of the scoring 
categories yield scores which differ 
among the examiners at the one per 
cent level of probability or beyond. 
Eleven more scores yield differen- 
ces which are significant between 
the two to five per cent levels. In 
brief, twenty scores of the 38 tested 
yield significant differences. 

Since all of the scores are related 
in varying -degrees to the total 
number of responses in a Ror- 
schach record or may be highly 
inter-related with other scores, in- 
tercorrelations between scores 
(based on all cases, N = 270) were 
computed. Only those scores which 
differed significantly among the ex- 
aminers were included in this an- 
alysis. The resulting matrix of cor- 
relations is reported in Table II. 
As was anticipated from clinical 
experience, many of the raw scores 
proved to be moderately or highly 
correlated with R. However, ratios 
obtained by dividing the raw 
scores by R caused the relationship 
between the resulting ratio scores 
and R to become insignificant or 
only minimally significant. For ex- 
ample, in Table II it will be noted 
that the correlations between raw 
scores and R range from .44 to .93. 
However, the range of correlations 
between the ratio scores and R 
varies from .00 to .24. Interesting- 
ly, though, correlation of the raw 
scores and their ratio scores re- 
mains high. For example, Hostility 
and Hostility per cent correlate .80 
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TaBLeE I—Means, Standard Deviations, and Differences Between 
Subjects’ Rorschach Scores for the Nine Examiners 


Scoring Category 








# of Content Categories 
NN a scccicocccnsasssaceckesaeaces 37.5 
ns, EERE 6.9 
Hostility % 
Anxiety 
Anxiety 





Standard 
Deviation F Epsilon 
20.0 2.3** .20 
5.6 1.6 13 
14.8 7 14 
12.5 2.4%¢ .20 
11.1 1.0 .09 
9.4 1.4 .10 
13.0 1.4 ll 
4.1 2.7##0 2 
6.3 3.14** 24 
9.7 1.8 15 
13.1 1.6 13 
4.7 1.8 15 
14.3 12 08 
4.0 2.4%* .20 
8.9 iJ 05 
3.7 2.5%* 21 
7A Be 14 
3.4 2.6%*¢ 21 
6.0 3.2*#¢ 25 
3.6 1.7 14 
2.8 2.5%* 21 
5.4 2.0%* 17 
s7 $.39*¢ 25 
5.4 3.6%¢¢ 27 
9.8 2.6*** 21 
10.5 * we? 
8.1 1.4 A i 
11.8 3.1%** 24 
8.8 2.1%* 18 
4.7 2.1%* 18 
7.4 2.0%* 16 
6.1 2.4** 20 
10.9 2.2** 18 
6.9 2.6%** 21 
12.9 iz 07 
9.8 ‘7 14 
15. 1.0 .00 
22 Li .04 


* Within group variance greater than between group variance. 


** Significant at .02 - .05 level. 
*** Significant at .01 level and beyond. 


and Y and Y per cent .78. This 
suggests that the same variable is 
being measured to a large degree 
even when R is partialed out. 

Also as was expected from clini- 
cal experience, a few of the other 
scores intercorrelated highly and 
must be regarded as closely related 
either to each other or to a third 
common variable, probably R. For 
example, M and H correlate .79, 
D and F-+, .80 and D and Number 
of Content Categories, .80. 


Since many of the Rorschach 
scores correlate highly with R and 
a few intercorrelate highly with 
each other, the twenty scores found 
significantly related to examiner 
differences, should therefore also be 
evaluated in terms of their inter- 
correlations as well as their rela- 
tionship with R. Since a correla- 
tion of .50 or less with R or other 
scores accounts for only 25 per cent 
of the variance in the individual 
scores, we may use this as a cutting 
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point to select the Rorschach 
scores which are related to exam- 
iner differences but are also rela- 
tively independent of each other. 
Nine of the twenty scores found to 
be related to examiner differences 
correlate .50 or less with R and 
differ significantly among the ex- 
aminers: the raw scores R and M 
and the ratios: A, VIII-X, Hostility, 
Y, m, S, and Achromatic Color. An 
even more conservative estimate is 
derived if a correlation of .25 is 
considered as a prerequisite for 
independence. This intercorrela- 
tion accounts for only six per cent 
of the variance in any score. Using 
this standard, eight of the twenty 
scores are relatively independent of 
each other and significantly related 
to examiner differences. Only two 
of the 38 scores would be expected 
to be significantly related to ex- 
aminer differences by chance alone. 

In addition, all the significant 
F’s (five per cent level and beyond) 
yield epsilons ranging from .16 to 
.27. The epsilons squared suggest 
that the variability among the ex- 
aminers accounts for about three 
to seven per cent of the total vari- 
ance in the obtained scores. Thus, 
even a conservative estimate of the 
results indicates examiner differ- 
ences beyond chance expectancy, as 
well as a small but significant re- 
lationship between examiner dif- 
ferences and subjects’ Rorschach 
scores. 


B. The Relationship Between Ex- 
aminer Anxiety and Hostility 
and Subjects Rorschach Scores. 


In the preceding section it was 
found that variances in subjects’ 
Rorschach scores attributable to ex- 
aminer differences are beyond 
chance expectancy. These results 
then suggested a need for investi- 
gation of the possible relationships 
between the differences in subjects’ 





Rorschach scores and specific as- 
pects of the examiners’ personali- 
ties. 


In order to study this second 
major problem, the examiners 
were ranked in accordance with 
the four criterion measures of overt 
and covert anxiety and hostility. 
Then only the three highest and 
the three lowest of the nine exam- 
iners on a criterion measure were 
compared in each of the analyses. 
The use of extremes was considered 
desirable because: (a) the group of 
examiners was relatively homogen- 
eous with regard to the personality 
variables under consideration (b) 
differences between extremes on the 
criterion measures should be more 
reliably discriminated and (c) the 
assumption of a linear relationship 
between examiner personality vari- 
ables and subjects’ Rorschach 
scores might result in the unwar- 
ranted rejection of possible rela- 
tionships. The results of the fol- 
lowing analyses are presented in 
Tables III-VI. 


1. Comparison between Overt 
Examiner Anxiety and Subjects’ 
Rorschach Scores. 


The variances of only the twenty 
Rorschach variables which were 
previously found to be significantly 
related to examiner differences 
were analyzed. In Table III, it will 
be noted that in the case of three 
scores, differences between extreme 
examiners are significant at the 
one per cent level or beyond; six 
differences are significant at the one 
per cent level or beyond; six dif- 
ferences are significant at the two 
to five per cent levels. However, 
the difference in mean R is also 
significant at the one per cent level 
and since it is likely that R is con- 
tributing to the variance in the raw 
scores, only the following scores 
were considered significantly relat- 
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TABLE I1]—Differences Between Subjects’ Rorschach Scores Obtained 
by Examiner Extremes on Overt Anxiety 









































Most Anxious Least Anxious 
Examiners Examiners 

Rorschach Symbol Mean Mean I 

R 47.7 39.7 7H8°"* 
A% 39.3 42.5 3.16 
VIII-X% 37.3 36.4 . 
S 4.9 3.5 4.94** 
M 5.8 54 . 
Hostility 8.4 6.3 5.29°° 
Hostility % 17.1 14.6 2.09 
(RSE Eee eens 5 1d 9.0 1.89 
EU 6.0 4.1 td lial 
Ree een eee ae ee 3.8 2.8 1.17 
5) SOE OT ETRE re eee 1a 6.9 1.17 
SR ee ee eer eree 30.0 25.1 6.50** 
. 10.4 9.3 1.45 
# of Content Categories............ 14.5 13.1 $.97°° 
MEP i gitar ceencidannesacscate 2.9 2.5 . 
Achromatic (Color...............:.......... 2.6 1.8 2.26 
SACLE SE TO eee 9.7 7.5 5.20** 
Achromatic Color %............------- 5.3 4.6 1.05 
m% . 5.7 5.9 : 
# ‘of Content Categories %...... 32.4 35.9 4.24°° 


* Within group variance greater than the between group variance. 
** Significant at .02 - .05 level. 
*** Significant at .01 level and beyond. 


TaBLE IV—Differences Between Subjects’ Rorschach Scores Obtained 
by Examiner Extremes on Covert Anxiety 















































Most Anxious Least Anxious 
Examiners Examiners 

Rorschach Symbol Mean Mean F 
_ RS 44.8 40.0 2.53 
cs 28.4 25.9 By f 
ae ea 4.5 3.5 2.43 
S% 8.9 75 2.20 
Cc .. 5.3 4.6 1.57 
one 4.3 3.7 1.28 
ee 10.2 YB 7.19 
| RRS 5.7 4.6 4.83** 
ne 2.6 2.4 * 

m% 5.7 5.7 ° 
Achromatic, Colot...............--.---..--- 2.8 2.5 2.26 
Achromatic’ Color %............-..-.-- 6.0 6.0 ° 
AY ... 41.3 46.7 9.84*** 
| >a 9.9 8.0 6.45*** 
VIlI-X% 38.1 37.3 2.14 
# of Content Categories............ 13.8 12.6 3.16 
# of Content Categories %...... 33.1 33.7 . 
Anxiety 10.7 10.8 * 
Hostility " 76 5.0 955°°* 
Hostility % 16.3 11.5 9.38*** 





* Within group variance greater than the between group variance. 
** Significant at .02 - .05 level. 
*** Significant at .01 level and beyond. 


ed to overt examiner anxiety: (1) though C correlates .55 with R, it 
(2) S per cent and (3) C. Al-_ is included since it seems unlikely 
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that this degree of communality 
with R accounts for all the vari- 
ance. 

These findings may be summa- 
rized in the following manner: ex- 
aminers ranked high on _ overt 
anxiety elicit from their subjects 
more general responsiveness (R), 
more oppositional trends (S per 
cent), and more responsiveness to 
external and emotional stimuli 
(C). 

2. Comparison Between Covert 
Examiner Anxiety and Subjects’ 
Rorschach Scores: 


As before, analyses of examiner 
variances were made on only the 
twenty Rorschach scores previously 
found to vary significantly among 
all of the examiners. Again, in 
order to maximize examiner differ- 
ences, only the three highest and 
lowest covert anxiety ranked exam- 
iners were included. In Table IV 
are found the results of this an- 
alysis. Inspection of this table re- 


veals that examiners with high co 
vert anxiety elicit significantly 
more human responses (H), more 
human movement (M), more Y, 
higher Hostility scores, and a small- 
er percentage of animal responses 
(A), than do low ranked examin- 
ers. Since there is no significant 
difference in the total number of 
responses elicited by these two 
groups of examiners, it may be con- 
cluded that the differences in their 
scores were not generated by dif- 
ferences in R. 

3. Comparison Between Overt 
Examiner Hostility and Subjects’ 
Rorschach Scores. 


Table V reveals that four of the 
twenty scores, H, A per cent, Y per 
cent, and Hostility per cent, are 
related significantly to differences 
in overt examiner hostility. Since 
R does not differ significantly be- 
tween the extremes of the hostility 
continum and since these scores 
intercorrelate minimally, it may be 


TaBLeE V—Means and Differences Between Subjects’ Rorschach Scores 
as Obtained by Examiner Extremes on Overt Hostility 


Most Hostile 










Examiners 
Rorschach Scores Mean 
41.1 
26.7 
3.8 
8.4 
4.6 
3.9 
9.2 
4.9 
2.4 
heer Siaiete sab sekeccseeeseass 5.5 
Achromatic Color.......................... 1.8 
Achromatic Color %.................- 4.3 
Ce SE RTC nae 44.3 
ER ECE Sie Seer ip re eee ee eee 8.6 
i ATO 36.6 
0 ee ern oe 13.2 
ombett Cat (TR ccna ccncsseescnsnes 33.7 
Anxiety ......... 10.9 
| eee eee tere eoerenrniees 6.1 
| i EER cece 13.2 
ree ha te data cee 17.5 


Least Hostile 
Examiners 


Mean F 
45.3 1.83 
28.5 . 

4.8 2.28 
9.5 1.13 
4.8 . 
3.2 2.07 
6.7 8.48*** 
6.0 3.08 
2.9 1.08 
6.3 1.01 
2.3 2.66 
5.1 1.15 
39.7 6.48** 
10.9 5.86** 
37.3 ° 
14.3 2.28 
34.0 . 
10.5 _ 
7.8 3.77 
16.6 1.56** 
14.5 4.23°* 


* Within group variance greater than the between group variance. 


** Significant at .02 - .05 level. 
*** Significant at .01 level and beyond. 
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concluded that these four are rela- 
tively independent scores. This 
number of significant findings ex- 
ceeds those expected by chance. 
These results may be interpreted as 
follows: the more overt the hostil- 
ity of the examiners, the more the 
Rorschach records of their subjects 
suggest passivity (Y per cent) and 
stereotypy (A per cent). Compared 
to examiners perceived as least hos- 
tile, those who are described by 
their subjects as overly hostile, 
elicit Rorschach protocols with sig- 
nificantly less hostile content (Hos- 
tility per cent) and fewer human 
responses (H). 

Although the initial reaction 
times of the subjects were not 
found to be significantly different 
among all the examiners, Kamman 
(1944) suggests that this variable 
might be worthy of further inves- 
tigation. Accordingly, the differ- 
ence in initial reaction time be- 
tween subjects of examiners per- 


ceived as low in hostility and sub- 
jects of overtly hostile examiners 
was tested and found significant at 
the .04 level of probability. The 
less hostile the examiners appear 
to their subjects, the faster the ini- 
tial reaction times of the latter. 
Conversely, when subjects perceive 
their examiners as hostile, they 
block on their initial responses. 
Kamman offers the hypothesis that 
the subjects’ unconscious hostility 
may prolong their reaction times. 
The question of whether or not 
subjects who perceive their exam- 
iners as hostile develop unconscious 
hostility against their examiners 
cannot be answered by the results 
of this study. However, the pro- 
longed initial reaction times of 
such subjects are consistent with 
this hypothesis. 


4. Comparison Between Covert 
Examiners Hostility and Subjects’ 
Rorschach Scores. 


TaBLeE VI—Means and Differences Between Subjects’ Rorschach Scores 
as Obtained by Examiner Extremes on Covert Hostility 


Most Hostile 
Examiners 


Rorschach Scores 














A% 





Content Categories 
Content Categories/R 
Anxiety 
Hostility 
Hostility % 
Ry’ . 
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Least Hostile 
Examiners 
Mean 
39.9 
25.8 
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* Within group variance greater than the between group variance. 


** Significant at .02 - .05 level. 
*** Significant at .01 level and beyond. 
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In Table VI, six of the twenty 
F’s are significant between the one 
and five per cent levels. The six 
scores significantly related to exam- 
iner differences in covert hostility 
are: Hostility, Hostility per cent, 
Y per cent, H, and Number of Con- 
tent Categories. Hostility and Hos- 
tility per cent intercorrelate highly 
(.80) and are considered to be 
equivalent scores. However, the 
ratios of A, Y, and Hostility corre- 
late minimally and may be con- 
sidered as relatively independent 
scores. A correlation of —.45 be- 
tween Content Categories and A 
per cent still leaves 80 per cent of 
the variance in these two scores 
unexplained and accordingly these 
scores are considered separately in 
the present analysis. 

This number of significant find- 
ings leads to a rejection of the null 
hypothesis that examiners who dif- 
fer in the amount of hostility they 
reveal in their own projective rec- 
ords, do not obtain significantly 
different Rorschach records from 
their subjects. The significant dif- 
ferences in subjects’ Rorschach 
scores may be interpreted as fol- 
lows: compared to examiners who 
rank low on covert hostility, the 
high examiners elicit less Y per 
cent (passivity), less A per cent 
(stereotypy), more Hostility and 
Hostility per cent, more Content 
Categories (diversified content) 
and more H (responses involving 
humans). 


5. Analysis of Emotional Dis- 
tance from Examiner: 

In addition to checking a series 
of adjectives and phrases describ- 
ing the examiner, the subjects also 
had the opportunity on the ques- 
tionnaire of indicating the degree 
of emotional closeness and liking 
which they felt towards their ex- 
aminer. This they did by checking 
multiple choice items to statements 


referring to their perception of the 
nature of the relationship between 
themselves and their examiner.* A 
chi-square test was then made of 
the subjects’ responses to these 
items. This chi-square value of 28 
(df—8) was significant beyond the 
one per cent level of confidence. 
That is, the examiners are liked 
differently by their subjects and 
different degrees of emotional dis- 
tance are described. 

Inspection of the subjects’ feel- 
ings as expressed on these items re- 
veals that examiners rated low on 
overt anxiety or hostility are de- 
scribed as “close friends” while ex- 
aminers described as most anxious 
or most hostile are liked “mildly” 
or “somewhat.” The low anxiety or 
hostility ranked examiners are 
liked “a great deal” or “pretty 
much” and according to their sub- 
jects these examiners would be 
“affectionate” or “rather warm” 
with children. In contrast, high 
anxiety or hostility examiners 
would be only “tolerant” or “pay 
some attention to it (child).” 

A chi-square test was also made 
of the responses to questionnaire 
items referring to emotional dis- 
tance between the three examin- 
ers ranked high and the three 
ranked low on anxiety according 
to Elizur’s measure. This  chi- 
square value failed to attain sta- 
tistical significance. That is, sub- 
jects did not indicate any signifi- 


% Questionnaire statements referring to 
emotional distance and liking of the 
examiners: 
a.If the examiner lived near me, I 
would like to: (1) be close friends, 
(2) be neighborly, (3) be a casual 
acquaintance, (4) nod to him on the 
street. 

. If the examiner had a child, he would 
tend to: (1) be affectionate, (2) be 
rather warm, (3) be tolerant, (4) pay 
some attention to it. 

. All in all. I tended to like the ex- 
aminer: (1) mildly, (2) somewhat, 
(3) pretty much, (4) a great deal. 
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cant difference in their degree of 
liking or desire for emotional dis- 
tance between examiners who are 
ranked high or low on covert anxi- 
ety. However, the more covertly 
hostile (Elizur’s RCT) the exam- 
iners the more the subjects like 
them and the “closer” the subjects 
want to be to these examiners. 


DIsCcUSSION 


The findings of the present study 
indicate that the personality of the 
examiner is significantly related to 
the type of Rorschach protocol 
which he obtains when his tech- 
nique has been standardized and 
his subjects have been selected at 
random from a pool of normal stu- 
dents. 

Subjects indicate a greater liking 
for examiners whom they perceive 
in general as low in anxiety than 
they do for high anxiety examin- 
ers. Compared to examiners ranked 
low on overt anxiety, those ranked 
high elicit from their subjects rela- 
tively more general responsiveness, 
more white space, and more color 


responses. Total responsiveness (R) 


in the present study is found relat- 
ed only to anxiety of the examiner 
as described by the subject. In the 
presence of examiners consciously 
recognized as anxious, the subjects 
produce more responses, possibly as 
a means of pleasing these threaten- 
ing examiners or as a means of 
smoothing over any periods of un- 
comfortable silence. In addition to 
this increase in responsiveness, the 
subjects of examiners high on overt 
anxiety become more responsive to 
emotional and external stimuli (C) 
and they evidence more opposition- 
al trends (S). One interpretation 
of these reactions may be to regard 
them as active, outwardly directed 
efforts on the part of the subjects. 
It is probable, also, that the desire 
for greater emotional distance is a 
means by which these subjects ex- 


press the discomfort felt in the pres- 
ence of the high anxiety examin- 
ers. This may represent an effort op 
the part of the subject to cope with 
a disturbing and unpleasant situa- 
tion. 

Examiners ranked high or low 
on covert anxiety obtain a small 
but significant number of differ- 
ences in the Rorschach scores of 
their subjects. The more anxious 
examiners do not elicit significantly 
more responses from their subjects 
than do the ones who are less co- 
vertly anxious. However, they do/ 
elicit more hostile content, more/ 
passive trends (Y per cent) and’ 
more fantasy and self awareness 
(M and H). In this case, the sub- 
jects apparently are not aware of 
the source of the anxiety, even 
though certain of their perceptions 
on the Rorschach Tests are influ- 
enced by the anxiety. At any rate, 
the subjects indicate no significant 
differences in their degree of liking 
for these high and low ranked ex- 
aminers. The nature of their reac- 
tion, in general, in the presence of 
this kind of anxiety may be inter- 
preted as a relatively less active one 
than in the presence of anxiety of 
which they are more consciously 
aware. It may be that the subjects 
tend to avoid acting out their dis- 
turbance. They indulge in_in- 
creased fantasy, probably with a 
hostile content and they become 
more passive. This is in contrast 
with the relatively more active and 
outwardly directed efforts in the 
presence of overt examiner anxiety. 

A comparison of the Rorschach 
correlates of overt and covert ex- 
aminer hostility reveals that four 
of the seven Rorschach scores sig- 
nificantly related to measures of 
examiner hostility are related sig- 
nificantly to both overt and covert 
hostility. These scores are Hostility 
per cent, A per cent (stereotypy), 
H, (human responses), and Y per 
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cent (passivity). The more overt 
the examiners’ hostility, the more 
stereotypy and passivity and the 
less human and hostile content the 
subjects reveal in their Rorschach 
records. However, the more the ex- 
aminers are covertly hostile, the 
less stereotypy and passivity and 
the more human and hostile con- 
tent in the subjects’ records. There 
is thus an inverse relationship be- 
tween overt and covert hostility and 
these Rorschach scores. 

As judged by initial reaction 
times and questionnaire scores, sub- 
jects of the more overtly hostile 
examiners tend to become constrict- 
ed and inhibit any possible ex- 
pressions of counter hostility. They 
become more passive and it may be 
inferred that they react intra-puni- 
tively. The diminution of their ex- 
pressiveness may represent a with- 
drawal from the threatening exam- 
iner. In addition, the more overt 
the examiners’ hostility, the less 
their subjects prefer them as close 
friends. Sullivan (1947) refers to 
this as a “disjunctive” reaction. 

On the other hand, examiners 
who have high Elizur RCT hostil- 
ity scores elicit more hostile con- 
tent from their subjects. Their sub- 
jects are less passive; their thinking 
is less stereotyped, and they are able 
to perceive the ink blots in more 
diversified contexts. Apparently 
where the hostility of the examiner 
is covert, the subjects are less 
threatened and can respond more 
freely. These examiners are even 
preferred as close friends. 

A number of Rorschach scores 
were found to be relatively unin- 
fluenced by examiner differences: 
the location ratios (W, D, Dd), 
amount of pure form (F per cent), 
form quality (F+ per cent), and 
popular responses (P). These 
scores represent intellectual rather 
than emotional factors in the per- 
sonality. It may be that the former 


constitute more stable aspects of the 
personality, and hence do not vary 
with examiner differences. In any 
event, for populations homogene- 
ous with that of the present study, 
more reliance can be placed on 
these scores which are independent 
of examiner influence, and the in- 
terpretation need not take such in- 
fluences into account. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER 
RESEARCH 


The results of this study provide 
evidence that a subject’s responses 
on the Rorschach Test are not 
solely a product of his own emo- 
tional problems and _ personality 
structure. In addition, subjects’ 
Rorschach score differences among 
examiners have been found related 
in minimal degree to the examiner 
personality variables, anxiety and 
hostility. 

A natural consequence of such 
findings is the question as to whe- 
ther this study suggests the pres- 
ence of a source of error so great as 
to render the Rorschach an unre- 
liable instrument. Such an implica- 
tion seems unwarranted. In the first 
place, examiner variance was found 
to account for only three to seven 
per cent of the total variance in 
subjects’ Rorschach scores. It seems 
questionable whether these differ- 
ences in scores, significant at a sta- 
tistical level, will also prove to be 
of importance at the level of test 
interpretation. Still to be tested is 
the hypothesis that different exam- 
iners will interpret a random sam- 
pling of Rorschach records in sig- 
nificantly different degrees. 

Another problem suggested by 
the results of the present study is 
the extent to which examiners can 
control consciously their influences 
on subjects’ perceptions. Lord’s 
study demonstrates that the exam- 
iners’ “true” attitudes influence 
the subjects’ Rorschach protocols 
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to a greater extent than certain 
assumed attitudes. On the other 
hand, it may be postulated that 
personal therapy will produce an 
awareness of previously uncon- 
scious needs, and so enable the ex- 
aminers to minimize these needs or 
their manifestations sufficiently to 
eliminate them as significant fact- 
ors in the testing situation. 

At still another level of investi- 
gation is the question as to whether 
examiners’ personalities are related 
to the scores which they assign to 
Rorschach protocols. For example, 
do more anxious or hostile exam- 
iners project their anxiety or hostil- 
ity by assigning higher anxiety and 
hostility scores to their subjects’ 
records? This might be ascertained 
by testing the significance of the 
differences in scores assigned to a 
set of Rorschach records by two 
groups of examiners known to dif- 
fer in degree of anxiety or hostility. 

Lastly, to what extent can the 
results of the present study be gen- 
eralized? This study was based on 
a college population of relatively 
normal males. If this sample is rep- 
resentative, the findings can be 
replicated with other populations 
of normals. However, populations 
with greater personality pathology 
might yield markedly different re- 
sults. It might be expected that the 
more severely disturbed the sub- 
jects are, the less their Rorschach 
scores will be influenced by exam- 
iner differences. Psychotics, whose 
perceptions tend to be dominated 
primarily by inner needs, may be 
expected to show fewer interper- 
sonal effects than normals. Com- 
munication with these subjects is 
difficult because their capacity to 
coordinate behavior with the re- 
quirements of reality is so limited. 
The interpersonal bonds between 
examiners and psychotic patients 
may therefore be expected to be 
very idiosyncratic and tenuous. 
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Most neurotics, on the other 
hand, because of their concern 
with the reactions of others, may 
be expected to show greater exam- 
iner influence on the variability of 
their Rorschach scores than most 
psychotics. This should be particu- 
larly true for the hysterics, because 
of their suggestibility. Their sensi- 
tivity to the feelings of others might 
conceivably lead them to be more 
reactive to examiner personality 
variables than even the normals. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study was concerned with 
two major problems: (1) Whether 
different examiners elicit from their 
subjects significantly different Ror- 
schach scores and (2) whether these 
differences in the subjects’ scores 
are related to examiner anxiety or 
hostility. : 

Nine male, graduate psychology 
students, unsophisticated as to pro- 
jective tests, were trained in the 
administration of the Rorschach 
Test. Each examiner then admin- 
istered 30 Rorschach Tests to ran- 
domly assigned, male, college soph- 
omores. 

Two experienced clinical psy- 
chologists scored the records blind- 
ly and independently. The relation- 
ship between examiner differences 
and obtained Rorschach scores was 
tested by the analysis of variance 
technique. Of 38 Rorschach scores, 
twenty differ significantly among 
the nine examiners. However, the 
total number of responses (R), 
which is one of the statistically sig- 
nificant variables, correlates highly 
with many of the raw scores. Elim- 
ination of those scores which cor- 
relate .25 or more with R or with 
each other still leaves eight scores 
which differ significantly among the 
examiners. This number of signifi- 
cant differences is beyond chance 
expectancy and suggests that dif- 
ferent examiners elicit significantly 
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different Rorschach scores from 
their subjects. 

The nine examiners were ranked 
on continua of anxiety and hostil- 
ity on the basis of (1) the content 
of their own Rorschach Tests and 
(2) the subjects’ perceptions of the 
examiners. By analyses of variances, 
certain patterns of the subjects’ 
Rorschach scores were found re- 
lated to examiner extremes on 
overt and covert anxiety and 
hostility. 
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SUMMARY 





The Use of Projective Techniques in the Investigation of Emo- 
tional Aspects of General Medical Disorders’: Part Il. Other 
Projective Techniques and Suggestions for 
Experimental Design 


ALICE BELL, PH.D., HARRY TROSMAN, M.D., AND DONALD Ross, M.D. 
Department of Psychiatry, University of Cincinnati 


The literature on psychosomatic 
research with projective techniques 
other than the Rorschach method 
is not so extensive as that with the 
Rorschach method, but some of the 
other methods are being used in- 
creasingly, either alone or in a bat- 
tery of several tests. 


I. The Thematic Apperception 
Test 


Publications on the use of Mur- 
ray’s TAT in the psychosomatic 
field have not been as numerous as 
one would expect. Chalke (1948) 
could find only two references 
to such a use of the TAT. These 
two references covered head in- 
juries, psychoneuroses and organic 
brain diseases (Renaud 1946) and 
stutterers (Richardson 1944) which 
do not fit into our present category 
of general medical disorders. 

Chalke’s own TAT investigations 
were carried out on 50 patients suf- 
fering from various gastrointestinal 
disorders in conjunction with the 
project of Brown and others, whose 
Rorschach studies of duodenal 
ulcer patients have already been 
summarized (Brown, et al 1950). 
Chalke made three sets of com- 
parisons for the TAT stories given 
by his patients: 

(a) The stories of 21 duodenal 
ulcer patients were compared 
with those of 20 patients with 





? Continuing the second in a series of re- 
search reviews sponsored by the Re- 
search and Training Committee of the 
Society for Projective Techniques and 
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other gastro-intestinal disorders 
in regard to “structure” and 
“theme” analyzed according to 
an adaptation from Rapaport 
(1946) and Wyatt (1947). There 
were no significant differences 
between the two groups in re- 
gard to several items as scored 
for all the cards, but when the 
responses to individual cards 
were compared for the common 
themes for each card, significant 
differences were found between 
the ulcer patients and the oth- 
ers, for Card VI and Card XIII. 
On Card VI a story concern- 
ing separation was present more 
often in the ulcer group than in 
the other group, to a degree of 
high significance _ statistically. 
On Card XIII a story concern- 
ing a wife’s illness or death, and 
the husband’s sorrow, was pres- 
ent significantly more often in 
the ulcer group than in the oth- 
er group, in which the stories 
were of murder or suicide or of 
a sexual nature. 

(b) Six patients with duodenal 
ulcer were matched for age with 
six patients having diarrhea. 
The stories were compared be- 
tween these groups in regard to 
aggressive hostile themes, and 
within these stories, as to whe- 
ther forgiveness or punishment 
was sought for aggression. 
There was no significant differ- 
ence in number of aggressive 
stories but there was a signifi- 
cantly greater number of stories 
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concerned with reconciliation, 
forgiveness and punishment 
among the diarrhea group. 

(c) The stories of the six ulcer pa- 
tients and those of the six diar- 
rhea (colitic) patients were com- 
pared for the “vectors” de- 
scribed by Tompkins (1947). 
No significant differences were 
found, although there was a 
trend toward a greater fre- 
quency of the vector “over” in 
the colitis group. 

The significant findings in the 
first two sets of comparisons tend 
to corroborate the importance for 
ulcer patients of anxiety about sep- 
aration from mother and wife, and 
for colitis patients of restitution for 
hostility. Chalke furthermore made 
some recommendations from his 
experieiuce toward the design of 
future experiments on _psychoso- 
matic problems with the TAT, 
namely, an increase in number of 
patients in each group, a control 
group of random hospital admis- 
sions of the same age, status, and 
education as the group under study, 
and a multiple choice method of 
administering the TAT as suggest- 
ed by Clark (1944), to eliminate 
the unreliability in interpretation 
of themes. 

In Fine’s study of asthmatic chil- 
dren (1948) the conclusions from 
the TAT stories of the patients as 
compared to their sibling controls 
were that the asthmatics presented 
less crying and more sadness; they 
used escape solutions less; they had 
stronger oral drives; they indulged 
in more wishful thinking for fame 
and fortune; they showed hostility 
in a more concealed way; they were 
more hostile to parents, especially 
to mother; they were more pre- 
occupied with violence and fearful- 
ness, and they repressed these feel- 
ings more; they also indicated more 
wishes to see the parents reconciled. 


No comparison can be made be- 
tween Fine’s comprehensive study 
and Wellisch’s (1949), for the latter 
study was limited to the descrip- 
tion of the responses of an asth- 
matic child to one TAT card to 
illustrate the use of the TAT in 
psychotherapy. 


Wyatt (1951) has been making 
studies on peptic ulcer patients 
with the TAT and other projective 
tests at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital along with Weisman who 
did clinical interviews, and at 
Cushing V. A. Hospital with Wein- 
berg (1951) who has used both the 
TAT and Four Picture Test. Wyatt 
has not yet published his results 
but he had the impression of two 
major types of ulcer patients, when 
the ulcer is largely ‘‘psychoso- 
matic.” One type is sensitive, am- 
bitious, overly responsible and 
overly sociable, but concealing of 
passive dependent wishes and the 
other is cold, isolated, a trifle “psy- 
chopathic,” without overt anxiety 


but readily expressing hatred 
(Wyatt 1951). 
Marquis, Sinnet, and Winter 


(1951) used their TAT findings to 
give further support to their di- 
vision of ulcer patients into “pri- 
mary” and “reactive” groups. 
They focused on the positive and 
negative references to the female 
figures on Cards II, IV and V, on 
the positive and negative refer- 
ences to the male on Cards II and 
VI, attitudes toward “the sex scene”’ 
on Card XIII, and problems and 
attitudes on Card II. They con- 
cluded that the “reactive” group, 
in comparison with the “primary” 
group, is less able to express hos- 
tility to mother and father figures 
and to women, is more conven- 
tional toward sex, and denies sex- 
ual anxiety more, is either more 
hostile and aggressive or freer in 
expressing such feeling, is some- 
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what self-pitying or martyrish and 
overtly denies the need for suc- 
corance, for which the “primary” 
group is actively demanding. 
Schweers (1950) studied 65 
young patients with essential hyper- 
tension in terms of changes within 
the personality as measured by the 
TAT. The findings were subject- 
ed to a statistical analysis and sup- 
port the formulations of Alex- 
ander’s group (1950) in that the 
personality conflict appears to be 
between passivity and aggression. 
The TAT ratings showed high 
“need rating” of inferiority, avoid- 
ance and abasement, low “need 
ratings” of aggression, dominance 
and sex, and yet a high “autonomy 
rating.” The general personality 
structure indicated an inhibited, 
self-abasing individual with re- 
pression of aggressive impulses. 
The TAT was used by Seward, 
Morrison and Fest in the study, 
“Personality Structure in a Com- 
mon Form of Colitis” (1951), al- 
ready mentioned in Part I. Com- 
parisons were made statistically 
with the asthma and ulcer groups 
in regard to several “needs” con- 
cerning the handling of hostility, 
but not for other “needs,” “press,” 
“emotional status” or ‘“distance- 
anxiety,” although the characteris- 
tics of the colitis patients’ responses 
were described for the last three 
categories. The colitis patients 
showed: (a) emotional evasiveness 
suggested by the brevity and bar- 
renness of the protocols and appar- 
ent resistance to instructions; (b) 
unpleasantness of social relation- 
ships reflected in the predominant- 
ly unpleasant character of the 
“emotional status” and of the 
“press” perceived; (c) conflict over 
handling of hostility as the chief 
problem, indicated by the fact that 
the largest need category was that 
of the management of hostility. In 
comparison with the ulcer patient, 


however, the colitis patient showed 
less need to express hostility. 

In Goodwin's study (1949) on 
25 selected cases of peptic ulcer 
and 25 of asthma, responses to 10 
specific TAT cards were subjected 
to statistical analysis and indicated 
a greater general concern with the 
problem of hostility in the ulcer 
group. 

Brown (1951) and associates at 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York 
have been studying patients with 
peptic ulcer and ulcerative colitis 
by means of the TAT, the Ror- 
schach method and drawings. This 
work was not included in the table 
of Rorschach studies since the re- 
sults have not yet been published. 
The method of approach involves 
a comparison with control patients 
of the incidence of dynamic pat- 
terns which’ appear to be prom- 
inent in the protocols of the ex- 
perimental subjects. 


II. The Figure Drawing Test 


Figure drawing was used by 
Kemple (1947) in her study of a 
case of rheumatic heart disease and 
by Zucker (1948) in her study of 
a case of obesity. 

Modell and Potter (1949) have 
reported on the use of figure draw- 
ing, interpreted according to Mach- 
over’s system (1949) in the study of 
10 patients with arterial hyper- 
tension, 10 with bronchial asthma, 
10 with peptic ulcer and 2 with 
combinations of hypertension and 
ulcer, and hypertension and 
asthma. They concluded that 
hypertensives emphasized inner 
contradictions and showed obvious 
inconsistencies in personality or- 
ganization. These patients tended 
to depict themselves as weakened, 
depleted, inadequate individuals 
with a need for personal assert- 
iveness. There was marked social 
withdrawal in some who showed ex- 
aggerated attempts to contact the 
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environment. The persons with 
peptic ulcer appeared to present 
images of self-inflated, personally 
adequate, oversecure persons but 
depicted as standing receptively 
with open mouths, as if ready to be 
fed. There were also frequent at- 
tempts to hide defects behind so- 
cial facades. Asthmatics tended to 
be less homogeneous. In their 
drawings the mouth was frequently 
a problem area and the total con- 
figuration was most immature. 


Fine’s (1948) battery of tests ap- 
plied to asthmatics included the 
Wolff Draw-A-Picture-of-Your-Fam- 
ily Test, which the author con- 
cluded to be of no value in his 
analysis of the total battery. The 
asthmatic child studied by Wellisch 
(1949) did drawings and painting, 
both of Rorschach responses, and 
for spontaneous expression. These 
were considered to illustrate a 
strong adhesion of Gestalt, with a 
difficulty in abandoning a wrong 
concept. 


Marquis (1951) included in her 
battery the Goodenough Draw-A- 
Person Test, which was analyzed 
according to Machover’s criteria 
(1949). The drawings of a “pri- 
mary” sub-group showed more 
nude figures, took up less space on 
the paper, portrayed breasts on the 
female more frequently, were less 
well drawn, and were drawn with 
light, sketchy, ill defined lines. The 
drawings of a “reactive” sub-group 
were firmer and darker, and the 
figures gave a greater appearance 
of stiffness and rigidity. These dif- 
ferences were interpreted as indi- 
cating the reaction-formation in the 
“reactive” group, with feelings of 
confidence and strivings for ac- 
complishment as well as an inabil- 
ity to delineate breasts and nudity 
because of the defenses. 

Figure drawings were also used 
in the study of cancer patients by 


Tarlau and Smalheiser (1951). 
Breast cancer patients produced 
drawings without clothing, empha- 
sizing the mouth and teeth, mak- 
ing the woman stronger than the 
man, omitting arms and legs fre- 
quently, and being completely lack- 
ing in sexual characteristics. Pa- 
tients with cancer of the cervix of 
the uterus produced better quality 
drawings, with vigorous shading, 
lack of hair, presence of clothing 
and also showing supremacy of the 
female over the male. The con- 
clusions from this study have al- 
ready been discussed in the Ror- 
schach section. 


III. Graphology. 


The analysis of handwriting was 
applied by Stein-Lewinson (1936) 
to the arthritic patient studied by 
Booth and Klopfer (1936). The in- 
dependent graphological analysis 
coincided with the descriptions 
from the other approaches. Stein- 
Lewinson has also reported on 
characteristic traits of handwriting 
for chronic arthritic patients in 
general, which are present before 
the onset of the disease, and per- 
sist throughout its course. 

Schonfeld and Mengel (1937) 
have studied the handwriting of 
patients with pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. They concluded that there 
was a relationship between signs 
in the handwriting and a respira- 
tory disturbance of diminished 
“breathing reserves” accompanying 
the pulmonary pathology. The 
graphological signs were not pro- 
duced by forced dyspnea from 
causes other than diminished lung 
tissue. 

Kemple (1947) included hand- 
writing analysis in the battery of 
projective methods reported as ap- 
plied to a case of rheumatic heart 
disease. The Rorschach method, 
handwriting and figure drawing 
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supplemented and complimented 
each other in line with what has 
already been reported about 
Kemple’s studies. 


Objective measurements have 
been made by Gottschalk, Serota 
and Roman (1949) of the point 
pressure and speed of handwriting 
of 12 rheumatoid arthritic patients 
in comparison with 15 patients 
with other diseases (mostly hyper- 
tensives) and 15 individuals with- 
out disease. The diseased individ- 
uals showed more variations than 
the normal in frequency, ampli- 
tude and wave-form of point pres- 
sure tracings. There were no sig- 
nificant differences in the average 
of the highest writing pressure, the 
average amplitude of pressure 
changes, or in the frequency of 
oscillations, except that the patients 
with other diseases wrote signifi- 
cantly more slowly, with forced 
pressure, than the normals. There 
were no significant differences be- 
tween the two groups of diseased 
individuals. 

Booth (1937) has made a plea for 
the use of the analysis of specimens 
of handwriting which had been 
made previous to an illness, in 
order to determine personality 
characteristics predisposing to vari- 
ous diseases and to follow any 
changes with the progression of the 
disease. He recognizes many diff- 
culties, such as the small number 
of well trained and scientifically 
minded graphologists, and the lack 
of medical concepts along dynamic 
lines to provide a framework for 
such investigations. 


IV. Rosenzweig Picture Frustration 
Test. 


Seward, Morrison and _ Fest 
(1951) utilized the Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture Frustration Test in their study 
of colitis patients. Comparisons 
were made of the three directions 


of aggression: ““extrapunitive,” “‘in- 
tropunitive” and “impunitive,” for 
the three main reaction types: “‘ob- 
stacle-dominance,” “ego-defensive” 
and “need-persistence,” as well as 
of the group conformity rating. 
The colitis patients were found to 
show: (a) avoidance of personal in- 
volvement, suggested by low “ego- 
defensive” scores; (b) postpone- 
ment of problems arising from 
frustration, indicated by high 
“need-persistence” scores; (c) more 
“ego - defensive” and “extra-puni- 
tive’’ patterns than the asthmatics, 
but not more than the ulcer pa- 
tients. They showed closer con- 
formity to group expectations in 
handling aggressions than either of 
the other groups. 

Using the Rosenzweig Test, 
Goodwin (1949) concluded that 
the peptic ulcer patients are more 
concerned in a frustrating situa- 
tion, with defending themselves 
and blaming others, while the asth- 
ma patients take a more imper- 
sonal approach and direct their 
concern to the barrier causing the 
frustration. The ulcer patients di- 
rect hostility toward the individu- 
als causing the frustration barrier. 

The Rosenzweig Test is also be- 
ing used in a current group of 
projects on psychocutaneous dis- 
orders, rheumatoid arthritis and 
arterial hypertension by Seitz, Boss- 
man, Browning and Israels (1951) 
at Indianapolis. 


V. The Mosaic Test. 


The Mosaic Test was used by 
Cohen on 60 patients with acne in 
comparison with 30 controls (1945). 
Blind interpretations were made 
by Lowenfeld for this study and no 
significant differences were found 
between the two groups. The Mo- 
saic Test was also used by Wellisch 
(1949) on an asthmatic child. The 
“abstract patterns” of the subject 
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were considered to show her intro- 
verted tendencies, and other deduc- 
tions were drawn which fitted in 
with the psychotherapeutic prog- 
ress of the patient. 


VI. Catell’s Miniature Situation 
Test. 


This test as used in Brozek’s 
(1946) experimental study of vita- 
min B restriction, already men- 
tioned in Part I, might be consid- 
ered a projective technique. It 
showed a slight, but not statistically 
significant, increase in “emotional- 
ity” score with chronic restriction, 
a further increase in “emotionality” 
with acute restriction, together with 
an increase in “timidity” and no 
psychotic changes. 


VII. The Blacky Pictures. 


The Blacky Pictures as developed 
by Blum (1950) were administered 
by Blum and Kaufman to 14 male 
peptic ulcer patients and control 
groups of paranoid schizophrenics, 
other schizophrenics and normals 
(1951). All of the 11 scorable re- 
sponses to cartoon I given by the 
ulcer patients indicated strong oral 
conflicts, whereas only half of the 
responses by the controls did so. 
Furthermore the responses to this 
test showed contrasts between two 
sub-groups within the ulcer pa- 
tients, based upon acceptance of, or 
defensiveness against, strong oral 
drives, as already described for the 
sequel study by Marquis, Sinnet 
and Winter (1951). 


VIII. Psychosomatic Sentence Com- 
pletion Test. 


The data from this test in Good- 
win’s study (1949) show that the 
ulcer patients manifest more hostile 
sequences than the asthmatics, the 
latter being more passive and more 
inclined to respond in a socially 
acceptable manner to hostility. 


IX. Other Techniques. 


Other methods included in the 
batteries of techniques applied to 
psychosomatic research have been 
the Despert Fables and the MAPS 
Tests in Fine’s thesis (1948) and 
the Gamin Test for Marquis’ study 
(1951). 


SUGGESTIONS FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
DESIGN 


A critical consideration of many 
of the papers which have been sur- 
veyed indicates that the results and 
conclusions have often not been 
substantiated by adequate evidence. 
There is doubt as to whether the 
yield in convincing knowledge has 
justified the amount of toil at psy- 
chosomatic exploration with the 
Rorschach method and other pro- 
jective techniques. Rather than 
discussing the loop-holes of the in- 
dividual projects to date we would 
like to make suggestions for the 
planning of future work in this 
field which might obviate more 
wasteful effort: 

1. There should be clear-cut cri- 
teria for the diagnosis of the clin- 
ical syndrome under investigation. 
These criteria should be stated in 
the report. It is not sufficient to 
state that the diagnoses were made 
by qualified physicians. Other phy- 
sicians will want to know whether 
the diagnosis was made on clinical 
medical criteria, and what criteria, 
or whether radiological or other 
laboratory evidence was consid- 
ered necessary. 

2. There should be discrimina- 
tion concerning the sub-group of 
the clinical diagnosis. For example, 
peptic ulcers are divisible into gas- 
tric and duodenal ulcers, arthritis 
into rheumatoid and osteo-arthritis 
with other sub-varieties, cases of 
diabetes into those in youth, those 
with middle age and obesity, and 
those of later age, while bronchial 
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asthma cases are divisible into ex- 
trinsic and intrinsic cases. Further 
subdivisions can be made on locali- 
zation of lesions, e.g. gastric ulcers 
in different parts of the stomach, 
ulcerative colitis involving differ- 
ent parts of the colon (that inner- 
vated by the vagus nerve and that 
by the sacral autonomic supply), 
and neurodermatitis with pruritis 
in different areas of the skin. 
Known etiological factors add an- 
other subdivision, e.g. cases of 
hypertension related to renal dam- 
age. These subdivisions involve dif- 
ferences in pathophysiology and 
may correlate with different mani- 
festations of emotional conflict in 
the projective techniques. The psy- 
chological data should be scrutin- 
ized in relation to the sub-group 
as well as in comparison with a 
control group. 

3. There is also the question of 
subdivision of the patients accord- 
ing to psychodynamic considera- 
tions from psychiatric or psycho- 
analytic interview, e.g. the three 
types of personality described for 
patients with peptic ulcers (Kapp 
et al, 1947). 

4. There should be appropriate 
control cases. Norms based on 
studies of apparently healthy sub- 
jects are not adequate. A group of 
individuals is required, of com- 
parable ages, sex distribution and 
socio-economic level, who have 
some illness of comparable severity, 
to rule out the differentiating fac- 
tor of being ill. Probably the best 
group is a heterogeneous collection 
of patients suffering from a variety 
of illnesses of comparable severity, 
since any other single illness may 
have its own specific emotional fea- 
tures. These should be from the 
same population as the “experi- 
mental” patients, e.g. same hospital 
ward, clinic, or office practice. 

5. The numbers of cases and 
controls should be sufficient for 


proper statistical treatment of the 
data. The required number is dif- 
ficult to decide, since the magni- 
tude in differences will determine 
how many cases are needed to 
establish non-chance significance 
for the apparent differences. 

6. It may be acceptable to use 
one patient as his own control at 
different stages of a disease. The 
possibility of having projective 
studies before and after the onset 
of some disease is not out of the 
question. The present widespread 
use of projective techniques may 
well result in opportunities to re- 
examine patients who have had 
these studies done before manifest- 
ing the clinical features of a dis- 
ease for which one would like to 
sort out contributing emotional fac- 
tors from emotional manifesta- 
tions secondary to the disease. Sim- 
ilar studies in relation to remis- 
sions and exacerbations would be 
valuable. Experimental studies 
with planned alteration of an im- 
portant variable (e.g. drugs, vita- 
mins, oxygen, psychological stresses, 
etc.) represent another way of using 
a subject, or group of subjects, as 
his or their own control. Proper 
precautions should, of course, be 
taken with regard to test-retest vari- 
ations in the techniques being 
used. 

7. The test procedures should be 
applied in a standard fashion to all 
subjects by the same psychologist. 
To illustrate the advisability of 
this, there is evidence that the 
stimulus-values of different exam- 
iners influence the scores obtained 
with the Rorschach method (Cur- 
tis and Wolf, 1951; Gibby, 1951). 
Such differences may invalidate 
comparisons between “experimen- 
tal” and control patients if the 
same examiner is not doing all the 
testing by one method. 

8. The raw data of the test per- 
formances should be examined 
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both quantitatively and qualitative- 
ly. Qualitative patterns may reveal 
differences not apparent in quan- 
titative scores. To establish signifi- 
cant characteristics for the experi- 
mental group, however, even the 
qualitative data must be compared 
quantitatively in regard to how 
many patients in each group show 
a clearly defined qualitative pat- 
tern. There is room for controversy 
as to whether one should be in- 
fluenced by hypotheses as to what 
one might expect when one is 
scrutinizing the protocols for 
characteristics of the “experimen- 
tal” group. A more objective result 
might be expected if the raw data 
are compared without any a priori 
expectations. However, real differ- 
ences between experimentals and 
controls nay be missed if there is 
no sophistication about the person- 
ality features or emotional conflicts 
which have been described as cor- 
relating with a disorder from psy- 
chiatric or psychoanalytic study. 
The quantitative comparison with 
controls for even qualitative char- 
acteristics is a safeguard against be- 
ing carried away by one’s hypoth- 
eses. Another safeguard is provided 
by an examination of a new series 
of “experimental” subjects after 
scores and patterns have been de- 
rived from one series. 

9. Statistical methods of treating 
the data require special considera- 
tion. Chi square ratios and “t” 
values are very useful for compari- 
sons of simple quantitative scores. 
There is need for more work on 
methods of handling qualitative 
patterns as indicated by Cronbach 
(1949). 

10. Translation from test per- 
formance into interpretations of 
personality structure or nature of 
emotional conflict should not be 
done except as an exploratory pro- 
cedure, until significant differences 
in test performance for the “ex- 


perimental” group have been estab- 
lished. The report should make 
clear the bases in the raw data for 
the inferences concerning person- 
ality structure or emotional con- 
flict. 

11. When batteries of tests are 
used the analysis and interpreta- 
tions should be made discreetly 
for each test to avoid “halo” ef- 
fects between tests. The results of 
different tests may confirm each 
other and add weight to the evi- 
dence for certain psychological 
findings, but only if precautions 
8-10 have been followed for each 
test separately. It may be worth- 
while to subdivide the clinical pa- 
tients on the findings with one 
projective technique before scrutin- 
izing the performance on another 
projective technique (e.g. as was 
done with the Blacky Pictures for 
a Rorschach study (Marquis et al, 
1951) but it should be quite clear 
that correlations are being studied 
of a different order from those be- 
tween medical diagnosis and psy- 
chological examination. 

12. In general, it is important 
that the investigators proceed with 
clarity of philosophy concerning 
the simultaneous study of groups 
of patients at medical, physiologi- 
cal and _ psychological ‘“‘levels.” 
Three papers may be helpful in 
this regard, by Benjamin (1952), 
Wikler (1952), and Ross (1950). 
Such a multidimensional approach 
requires a team of workers repre- 
senting internal medicine, clinical 
physiology, psychiatry or psycho- 
analysis, clinical psychology and 
experimental psychology. Individu- 
als participating may each repre- 
sent more than one of these ap- 
proaches. In fact, it is highly de- 
sirable that someone, either a psy- 
chiatrist with experience with the 
projective techniques, or a clinical 
psychologist with experimental 
physiological experience, be in a 
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position to evaluate the raw data 
from both medical and psychologi- 
cal aspects at the same time. At 
any rate, unless the approach is 
sophisticated from all these aspects, 
the effort expended is likely to aug- 
ment the inconclusive mass of in- 
ferences already accumulated, rath- 
er than to add convincing scientific 
evidence. 
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CASE STUDY 
The Case of Franz and Lotti 


Hans ZULLIGER 
Bern, Switzerland 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The _ following 
two case studies, illustrating the author’s 
experience using both the Rorschach (Ro) 
and Behn-Rorschach (Bero) Tests, are 
presented in an attempt to highlight the 
use to which psychoanalytic concepts can 
be put in interpreting content symbolism 
on the tests. 


I. 


The author at one time was 
called upon by a teacher to test 
Franz, a pupil of hers, who was just 
eight years old. He was doing very 
badly at school, particularly in 
arithmetic, and was generally not 
interested, indifferent and apath- 
etic. 

The teacher had the impression 
that the boy was not stupid. Some 
emotional entanglement seemed to 
be preventing the development of 
his intelligence, and she hoped that 
by the Rorschach test the cause of 
the intellectual inhibition might 
be discovered and she given some 
advice on how to help the boy in 
his education. 

The test revealed a good average 
intelligence, limited by a strong 
tendency to stereotypy (Ro A% 
82, FY 88; Bero A% 72, F% 85). 
The affectivity was normal for the 
boy’s age, somewhat restrained, and 
the color reaction was clearly con- 
stricted. 

Material for psycho-analytic in- 
terpretation was given most clearly 
in the following responses: 

Ro. Card III: Skeletons of men 
skipping around a pool of blood. 

Ro. Card VI: An animal which 
crouches as it creeps along and 
stretches out its neck to find a hole 
into which it could slip and hide. 

Ro. Card VII: Two women are 
looking into a hole in the middle. 


Bero. Card VI: A woman drops 
her baby—or is it a man? Yes, it is 
a wicked man with mean eyes—in 
a grey coat. 


Bero. Card VII: Wicked women, 
witches with horns, are bending 
down and looking into the water— 
or is it another hole? 


Bero. Card X: pink outside: A 
little dead baby with its legs 
chopped off. 

There can be no doubt that an 
intense anxiety is expressed in these 
responses. Does Franz identify him- 
self with the frightened animal 
which is looking for a hole in which 
to hide? Is his wish to regress ex- 
pressed in this way? The animal 
wants to crawl back into “Mother 
Earth,” into the security and passiv- 
ity of the intrauterine existence. 
Franz evidently regards the ex- 
ternal world as threatening. How 
otherwise could he regard the black 
blots on Ro. Card III, which are 
usually interpreted as “men,” as 
skeletons skipping round a pool of 
blood, or as wicked women, horned 
witches, wicked men dropping a 
baby, and finally as a dead baby 
with its legs chopped off? Do not 
these peculiar and morbid confab- 
ulations portray clearly the conflict 
of the child with his parents and 
other persons in authority? Can we 
not safely assume that Franz fears 
that he has been “dropped” by his 
parents, abandoned by them? The 
wicked women, the witches, and 
the evil men—for whom could they 
be looking in the water or in the 
hole? It seems to be the animal 
which has crept into hiding, and 
with which the boy identifies him- 
self. The boy has clearly not yet 
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completely outgrown the totemistic 
animistic level of thinking, as is 
revealed by his fantastic responses. 
For the child on this development- 
al level, the animal is the same as 
the doll with which he identifies 
himself. 

Why have the dead baby’s legs 
been chopped off? Why this image 
of castration? Has Franz guilt feel- 
ings and is he afraid that he will 
have to atone by death and castra- 
tion for a misdeed which he has 
either committed or imagined? And 
what is this misdeed? 

Interpreting boldly, it seems ob- 
vious that Franz is laboring under 
the problem of birth—hence the 
fantasies of women looking into 
water and into holes. 

Let us now hear what Franz’ 
mother told us after the test. For 
seven years the boy had been an 
only child. He was spoiled by his 
parents and his paternal grand- 
mother who lived with them. All 
difficulties, all obstacles, were re- 
moved from his path, and he was 
immediately given everything he 
wanted without ever being asked 
to do anything in return. But at 
the age of five, Franz, the well- 
protected, well-cared for only child, 
was sent to a kindergarten because 
his parents wanted him to mix 
with other children of his own age. 
At first he did not get on with 
them at all. At the wish of his 
parents, the nursery-school teacher 
did not allow Franz to quarrel 
with the other children and pun- 
ished him severely whenever he 
would begin. Corporal punishment 
soon made the little boy submis- 
sive: he became good, quiet and 
withdrawn. It became very easy to 
manage him and he ceased to at- 
tract attention to himself. 

When Franz entered the ele- 
mentary school, his parents and 
grandparents were very disappoint- 
ed to learn that the boy did not 
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get on. Remembering how easy it 
had been to make him good in the 
kindergarten, they again tried 
force. This time, however, severity 
did not work. 

At that time, a second child, a 
little girl, had arrived in the fam- 
ily. Franz gave no sign of aggres- 
sion towards her, although she 
had ousted him from his royal po- 
sition. He only asked, on seeing his 
little sister for the first time, whe- 
ther “she had come to stay for 
good,” and this was confirmed with 
a laugh. He did not ask where his 
rival had come from. Even before 
this, he had never asked any such 
questions. 

His father, a bank-manager by 
profession, thought figures of great 
importance. He wanted to teach his 
little son arithmetic at a very early 
age, before he even went to school. 
Franz did not show any sign of 
interest. His father therefore 
stopped trying to teach him but 
threatened the little boy that his 
teacher would certainly know how 
to make him do arithmetic later 
on. 
We also learn that Franz had 
always been afraid of his father and 
tried to avoid him, always prefer- 
ring the women members of the 
family. But recently he seemed to 
withdraw even from them. Only 
occasionally he quite unexpectedly 
threw himself into his mother’s lap 
with demonstrative affection, be- 
having, as his mother said, “as if 
he wanted to slip inside me.” 

So far the mother’s report. 

It is obvious that the little boy 
had never understood the sudden 
change from indulgence to sever- 
ity. He became passive, as we see 
from his behavior in the kinder- 
garten. An aggressive reaction 
would have been more natural, but 
the repressed aggression appears in 
a different way. He _ introverts, 
withdraws into his shell and _ be- 
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comes inactive and passive. His 
father has shown the boy how he 
can punish him—the father: Franz 
need only adopt an attitude of 
helpless stupidity, especially as re- 
gards arithmetic. Of course, he does 
not do this with a conscious malic- 
ious intent. But we know the twists 
of the unconscious. Besides, from 
his early infancy Franz had been 
accustomed to being helped in all 
his difficulties. He therefore re- 
gresses to infancy in his later trou- 
bles. Arithmetic, figures, are “male”’ 
symbols. Many a person is a bad 
mathematician only because of a 
conflict with his father. By his 
threats, Franz’ father had assured 
his son’s acceptance of his teacher 
as a father substitute: he had told 
him to wait and see, his teacher 
would certainly know how to make 
him learn his arithmetic. 

The tests have given us evidence 
of the inhibited aggression. The 
animal is looking for a hole into 
which it can slip and hide. We have 
further shown that the boy stands 
in conflict with his parents, he feels 
deserted, “dropped” by them. He 
feels lonely because he is aware 
that, since the arrival of his baby 
sister, his family no longer has as 
much time for him as before and 
he is no longer the center of atten- 
tion. He shows no aggressive feel- 
ings towards the baby sister, having 
learned what happened when he 
tried to be aggressive. The nursery- 
school teacher, in accordance with 
his parents’ wishes, had treated him 
with strictness and severity. Franz’ 
aggressive desires regarding his lit- 
tle sister are at least indicated by 
the question whether she “had 
come to stay for good”—which evi- 
dently cloaks the wish that she 
should disappear again. In his fan- 
tasies Franz is far from aggressive: 
for instance, by “the little dead 
baby with its legs chopped off” he 
probably means his sister. To the 
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little boy, to be dead means the 
same as to go away. The fantasy 
corresponds to the wish. But why 
is the little dead child symbolically 
castrated (“chopped off legs’’)? The 
appearance of the sister has prob- 
ably also frightened the boy in an- 
other way. He has been able to 
make observations about the differ- 
ence of the sexes. At a certain time, 
all children imagine that girls are 
castrated boys. 

Freud has taught us that not only 
the instinctual drives but also the 
demands of the conscience—i.e. the 
super ego—can be unconscious, and 
the unconscious is dominated by 
the fear of retaliation. The same 
fate that Franz desires for his sister 
—death and castration — threatens 
him as a punishment. In order to 
escape this retribution, Franz tends 
to regress towards the protecting 
mother of his early childhood—to 
go back into his mother, as she un- 
knowingly understands when she 
describes her son’s behavior in the 
words, “as if he wanted to slip in- 
side me.” 

With the help of Franz’ test it 
was possible to ascertain his emo- 
tional conflict and to understand 
his learning inhibition. To verify 
our interpretation of this test the 
mother was asked to give us more 
information. Our interpretation of 
the test, which at first seemed so 
daring, was thus confirmed. 


II. 


Let us now look at the case of a 
fourteen-year-old girl, Lotti, whose 
parents complained that she was 
bad-tempered. 

The quantitative test results of 
Ro and Bero give no clue to her 
conflict. We are not surprised to 
find that her affectivity is incom- 
pletely adjusted, impulsive and ego- 
centric, since we already know that 
the girl is quarrelsome. Nor are we 
surprised by the relatively frequent 
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S’s which, combined with a pre- 
ponderance of CF’s, are more sig- 
nificant and suggest distinct ag- 
gressiveness. 

Lotti’s intelligence bordering on 
the above-average, one would wish 
the girl to go on to a high school, 
all the more as she very much wants 
to become a lawyer later on. 

But how has Lotti become so 
aggressive? Is it an inherited dis- 
position? Is this intelligent girl 
“just made that way?” Let us look 
more closely at the content of both 
her tests. One is immediately struck 
by the fact that Lotti shows more 
Hd than H. The proportion is usu- 
ally the opposite in intelligent peo- 

le. 

The content of Lotti’s Hd’s are 
of “chopped off legs’ (Ro Card 
III), “limp drooping arms” (Ro 
Card IV), “wolves trying to eat a 
human hand” (Ro Card VIII), 
“human heads hanging from a 
piece of flesh” (Ro Card X red); in 
the Bero Card II upside down: “‘it- 
tle men with chopped off arms”; 
Card III: “again chopped-off legs’; 
Card VII: “devil without legs.” 
The following responses show the 
same sadistic interpretations: Ro 
Card V: “butterfly with outspread 


wings from a collection’; Bero 
Card VIII, yellow: ‘“Squashed 
grasshoppers”; Card IX, brown, 


sideways: “sparrow squashed by a 
car.” 

All these responses reveal a very 
strong, active castration complex, 
much more marked than in the 
case of Franz, whose aggression, as 
we saw, was inhibited. Does the 
testing give us any further clues to 
Lotti’s behavior? 

When Ro Card II is produced, 
Lotti is silent for quite a time 
(shock). Then, with obvious reluc- 
tance, she explains the red at the 
bottom as “blood stains.” When 
shown Bero Card III, she says the 
central red spots look like “dried 


The Case of Franz and Lotti 


blood stains on a white cloth.” In 
Bero Card IX, she points to the 
orange-red and asks, as if she were 
annoyed, “the blood stains again— 
has this been done on purpose?” 

In Ro Card IX, sideways, Lotti 
explains the green patch as “a 
shouting boy who chases a girl and 
wants to pull her hair.” Finally, 
Lotti explains the bigger black 
blots in Bero Card III as “girls 
falling over.” 

The blood stains are presumably 
associated in Lotti’s mind with 
menstruation. After the test, the 
girl was asked: “Why did you think 
the blood stains had been put there 
on purpose?” Lotti shrugged her 
shoulders. The examiner  con- 
tinued: “You need not answer if 
you do not want to. But I should 
like to ask if you thought of any 
special kind of blood stains?” 

She gave a quick look, blushed 
and whispered, “Yes.” “Of the 
blood at the time of the period?” 

“Yes.” 

“There is no need to be ashamed 
of this, Lotti. Tell me, when did 
you have your first period?” 

“I wasn’t quite twelve.” 

“And had you been prepared for 
it? Did your mother explain to you 
before it began what would hap- 
pen, and why?” 

“No, it took me by surprise at 
school. I asked whether I could 
leave the classroom and ran home. 
Mother was not at home and only 
came back in the evening. My 
brother, who is four years older 
than I am, came home first. I was 
so frightened that I asked him what 
it could be. He only gave a silly 
laugh and said it was because I was 
a girl, they all bleed. I was furious 
with him, so furious that I did not 
answer. Later on my mother ex- 
plained the whole thing to me.” 

Now we can better understand 
Lotti’s behavior. Her first menstru- 
ation gave her a shock and she 
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cannot accept the fact that she is a 
woman. 

Some children who feel guilty 
because they have been stealing 
and do not like to feel different 
from the others, try to induce their 
friends to steal too, so that they are 
“all the same” again. Lotti’s reac- 
tion is very similar. She always 
wanted to be a boy. As this is now 
impossible, she castrates everybody 
in her fantasies and thereby be- 
comes increasingly aggressive. The 
mother and brother, by their lack 
of understanding, aggravate Lotti’s 
irritable and aggressive mood. 

Behind this aggressive, sadistic 
attitude is hidden its counterpart, 
female masochism. This is shown 
by her interpretations of the pic- 
tures as a girl who is being dragged 
down by her hair, by a shouting 
boy, and by the girls falling over, 
i.e., “fallen” girls. The boy obvi- 
ously represents her brother who is 
the subject of Lotti’s rape fantasies, 
against which she defends herself 
in an almost paranoic manner. All 
this reveals the deeper layers of 
Lotti’s aggressiveness. 


Lotti later came to the author 
for a few talks, giving additional 
proof of the correctness of these 
interpretations. Another interesting 
detail came to light: Lotti’s choice 
of her future profession was also 
dominated by her castration com- 
plex: her real reason for wanting 
to become a lawyer was, as she put 
it, “to defend the woman against 
the man.” Lotti now attends gram- 
mar school and intends to study 
arts later on. In this case, too, the 
test gave us a good approach to 
the unconscious conflicts of the girl. 
By an understanding, based on 
depth psychology, of the emotional 
set-up, one is able not only to give 
general advice but to meet the spe- 
cific need of each case. 
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III. 

The author does not go so far as 
to say that all Rorschach Tests 
show contents which provoke or 
permit of a deep-psychological in- 
terpretation. But some tests show 
them and they can be found at all 
age levels. In publishing these cases 
the author desires to stimulate oth- 
er testers trained in depth psychol- 
ogy to pay attention to the content 
of the responses. 

Of course here is danger in go- 
ing too far in our interpretation 
and becoming “wild psychoanal- 
ysts.” Just as Freud cannot be 
blamed because some unqualified 
individuals do harm in his name, 
so analytical interpretation by a 
Rorschach tester cannot be banned 
simply because some unscrupulous 
people have used it foolishly. 

The following precautions are 
suggested: 

1. It is not as a rule necessary 
that the tester informs either the 
person tested or his relations of 
the unconscious motives as he has 
either worked out or assumed. But 
such information may sometimes 
be given to a psychotherapist who 
has sent a patient to be tested.1 

2. To make quite sure, it is neces- 
sary to use both tests on each sub- 
ject. As a rule the results of the 
two tests complement each other, 
or the result of one confirms that 
of the other, or still subtler rela- 
tions can be seen between the two. 

3. It is also advisable to try and 
confirm the deep psychological in- 
terpretations by tactful inquiries. 
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What parents come for is good advice. 


They do not want an analysis but 
rather a synthesis, and that is what 
advice can be called. But of course, the 
deeper the adviser’s understanding, the 
more adequate his advice will be. 


Received May 1, 1952 
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The Effects of Rorschach Interpretations on Intellectual Function- 
ing of Adjusted, Questionably Adjusted, and 
Maladjusted Subjects 


Ernst G. BEIER 
Syracuse University 


INTRODUCTION 


In a paper (Beier, 1951) report- 
ed elsewhere, the investigator at- 
tempted to study the effects of ex- 
perimentally induced anxiety on 
certain indices of intellectual func- 
tioning. A structured Rorschach in- 
terpretation was presented to care- 
fully selected subjects with the in- 
tention of inducing threat and pro- 
voking anxiety. In the study it was 
found that anxiety aroused by such 
an inteipretation was related to 
lowered performance on the part 
of threatened subjects. 

In the previous study the Ror- 
schach was administered primarily 
with the intention of inducing 
‘threat’; here, the Rorschach data 
will be subjected to further an- 
alysis. According to the present 
data, all subjects were rated as be- 
longing to one of three categories: 
adjusted individuals; questionably 
adjusted individuals; and malad- 
justed individuals. In the present 
analysis, an attempt will be made 
to answer two further questions: 
do individuals of varying adjust- 
ment differ in their performance 
on our tests from the outset, and 
secondly, does a Rorschach inter- 
pretation affect these individuals 
differently? 

The questions as posed would 
seem to have heuristic value. The 
first question deals with the rela- 
tionship between intelligence and 
maladjustment. Inappropriate or 
maladjusted behavior has been de- 
scribed by Goldstein as related to 
a loss in the ability to abstract. 
Our data on abstract ability and 


threat will help us to formulate 
new hypotheses on the nature of 
intelligence. The second question 
deals with the problem of deteri- 
oration and deficit, and its more 
specific place in maladjustment. It 
would focus attention on the prob- 
lem of the effects of situational 
stress on individuals of varying ad- 
justment levels. 


POPULATION AND PROCEDURE 


Sixty-two (62) female graduate 
students at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, were chosen for 
the study. Their ages ranged from 
20 to 30 years. All subjects were 
volunteers, and were invited to 
take a number of pre-tests: a steep- 
ly graded vocabulary test (Insti- 
tute of Educational Research, 1942) 
the Differential Aptitude Abstract 
Reasoning Test, Form A (Bennett, 
Seashore and Wesman, 1947) (to 
establish capacity of intellectual 
functioning), and the Rorschach 
Psychodiagnostic test. The latter 
test was selected for two purposes. 
First a measure had to be found 
which would yield an adjustment 
rating for each individual partici- 
pating in this study, and secondly, 
the test could be used as a threat- 
inducing instrument. In order to 
rate individuals in terms of their 
adjustment, the experimenter re- 
jected the method recommended 
by Munroe or others as unsuitable 
for his purpose and settled in favor 
of ratings by judges. The records 
were first scored according to Klop- 
fer, secondly their deviations from 
a hypothetical ‘normal’ record were 
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recorded (Krugman, 1948). Three 
judges, all trained in the Rorschach 
method, were instructed to rate the 
records as adjusted, questionably 
adjusted, or maladjusted. Rater 
agreement was almost unanimous; 
on no occasion did the judges rate 
a subject at opposite extremes of 
the scale. Twenty (20) individuals 
were rated as adjusted, twenty-one 
(21) as maladjusted, and twenty- 
one (21) as questionably adjusted. 

After the pre-tests had been ad- 
ministered in a group session, sub- 
jects were invited to an individual 
session in which another series of 
tests was administered. This sec- 
ond series of tests was thought to 
yield a measure of intellectual func- 
tion. These tests were Form B of 
the Differential Aptitude Test, a 
revised edition of the Holsopple 
Concept Formation Test (Holsop- 
ple, 1948) and a Mirror Tracing 
test (Snoddy, 1935). 

The subjects were divided into 
two groups, (E) the experimental 
group, and (C) the control group. 
The two groups were equated in 
such a way that means and stand- 
ard deviations on their pre-tests 
(Abstract Reasoning and Vocabu- 
lary) were not significantly differ- 
ent from each other. Age, educa- 
tion, and sex had been controlled 
from the outset. The Rorschach rat- 
ings of the respective groups were 
such that each group was composed 
of approximately the same num- 
ber of adjusted, omar ga | ad- 
justed, and maladjusted subjects 
(Beier, 1951, page 6). 

After the groups had been equat- 
ed, the experimental variable, the 
Rorschach interpretation (for ex- 
ample, Beier, 1951, page 24) was 
introduced to group E before re- 
testing and to group C after the 
administration of the post-tests. 
(Relative to group C, the Ror- 
schach interpretation was offered 
to fulfill a previous commitment 
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and is beyond the design of the 
study.) 

The interpretations given to the 
subjects were standardized only as 
to the areas discussed, while within 
these areas, the interpretation was 
in accordance with the findings of 
the individual’s record. The fol- 
lowing areas were discussed during 
the interpretation: (a) intelligence 
level and functioning, with the five 
usual factors of intelligence con- 
sidered (Krugman, 1948), produc- 
tivity and quality of product; (b) 
adjustment to others—here the H: 
(H) responses were considered, and 
the quality of the M responses, 
M Galen and anxiety indicat- 
ors were also utilized; (c) adjust- 
ment to self, utilizing M:C balance, 
the Sum C, the CF:FC ratio, and 
the anxiety indicators; (d) mech- 
anisms—significant deviations from 
the normal record were utilized 
(Krugman, 1948).1 


RESULTS 


The discussion of the results 
deals with the two questions: do 
the three classes of individuals of 
varying adjustment differ from the 
start in their test performance, 
and, were they differentially affect- 
ed by a Rorschach interpretation? 

Table I shows pre-test perform- 
ances of all sixty-two (62) individ- 
uals divided into the three Ror- 
schach adjustment categories. The 
means of these three classes of in- 
dividuals do not differ significantly 
on either of the pre-tests (Abstract 
Reasoning, Vocabulary). This is to 





1 Placing people experimentally under 
stress is rightly considered with appre- 
hension. [t goes without saying that 
such a procedure demands great caution. 
Caution was exercised in the selection 
of the volunteers, Also, at the time of 
this research, a number of group- 
therapy sessions were inaugurated under 
the supervision of the Department of 
Psychological Services, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, of which all stu- 
dents participating were informed. 
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TABLE I—Pre-test Performance of Subjects Classified in Three 
Adjustment Classes; Means of Scores on the Abstract 
Reasoning and Vocabulary Tests 


Rorschach Number 
Adjustment of 
Rating Subjects 
Maladjusted 21 
Questionably Adjusted 21 
Adjusted 20 
F 


Abstract 
Reasoning Vocabulary 
Form A Mean (Xs) 
Mean (X1) 
34.6 12.9 
37.5 14.5 
35.6 14.9 
i 2.49* 


* None of the above differences is significant at the .01 level. 


say that in our sample, adjustment 
per se cannot be considered highly 
related to intellectual functioning. 
The student rated maladjusted 
does not perform differently on our 
tests from the student rated either 
questionably adjusted or adjusted.? 
An answer to the question as to 
whether the individuals of the 
three different classes will be af- 
fected differentially by the experi- 
mental variable can be obtained 
from Table II. 

Here we may observe that the 
three classes were not affected dif- 
ferently by the experimental vari- 
able, which means to us that the 
maladjusted or chronically threat- 
ened individual does not seem to 
react differently to situational 
stress than his better adjusted 
counterpart.’ This finding is some- 
what unexpected. Theoretically, it 
would have been anticipated that 
the maladjusted individual’s per- 
formance would have deteriorated 


2 We are dealing with a very small sam- 
ple, and the importance of the question 
is such that further research seems in- 
dicated. In the search for tendencies 
which would warrant further hypothe- 
ses, we should not fail to note that al- 
though statistically not significant, the 
maladjusted group does show in both 
tests a tendency to perform on a char- 
acteristically lower level. In further 
work, such tendencies could be care- 
fully explored. 

The design of the experiment provides 
a Rorschach interpretation to each sub- 
ject, structured as to areas, but indi- 
vidualized as to dominant characteristics 
of each individual. Accordingly, from 


more than that of the others. There 
are certain clues indicating the 
need for attacking the problem 
with a larger sample. These signs 
are observable on close inspection 
of Table II. In the experimental 
group, maladjusted and threatened 
individuals show the lowest mean 
scores in all but two cases. They 
were never best. This may con- 
stitute a trend which could reach 
significance in a larger sample. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


Two questions have been asked 
in this study: (1) do variously ad- 
justed individuals differ in intel- 
lectual functioning and (2) are 
variously adjusted individuals af- 
fected differently by a Rorschach 
interpretation? For the purpose of 
this study, sixty-two (62) female 
students were divided into three 
adjustment classes according to 
their Rorschach data. All subjects 
were given an Abstract Reasoning 
Test and a steeply graded vocabu- 
lary test. Then the experimental 
variable, the Rorschach interpreta- 
tion, was introduced to the experi- 





an external frame of reference, the mal- 
adjusted subject is given a more nega- 
tive interpretation. However, our data 
indicates that there was no differenti- 
ation among the experimentally-threat- 
ened groups, but a significant loss in 
level of performance was effected. We 
may now suggest that threat arises not 
from the specific negative values of a 
Rorschach interpretation, but merely by 
the impact of being confronted with 
oneself. 
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TABLE II—Post-test Performance of Threatened (E) and Non-Threatened 
(C) Groups Classified in Three Adjustment Classes; 
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Means of Scores on All Post-tests 


Test 

Maladjusted 
Class 

N Mean 
Abstract Reasoning E 11 33.3 
Form B C 10 40.3 
Holsopple E 11 11.0 
Frequency C 10 12.9 
Holsopple E 11 50 
Category C 10 5.6 
Holsopple E 11 73.2 
Capacity Cc 10 82.3 
Mirror Tracing E 1 62 
Time Score C 10 69.2 
Mirror Tracing E 11 = 169.5 
Error Score C 10 83.0 


None of the above differences is significant 


mental group to induce threat. A 
series of post-tests of intellectual 
functioning was then administered 
to both groups. 

In answer to our first question, 
whether variously adjusted indi- 
viduals differ from the outset in 
their performance on tests that 
were assumed to measure abstract 
reasoning ability and intelligence, 
no statistically significant differ- 
ences were found. 

In answer to our second ques- 
tion, whether individuals of vary- 
ing adjustment would perform dif- 
ferently under threat, no statistical- 
ly significant differences appeared. 
Since we discovered in our previous 
study (Beier, 1951) that anxiety 
aroused by a Rorschach interpret- 
ation lowers the threatened sub- 
jects’ performance, we can now 
state that the effect of threat on 
performance was evident on all 
subjects, adjusted or not. In other 
words, tying up the results of the 
original study with those of the 
present one, we can now say that 
all subjects suffer a similar decre- 
ment in performance under threat 
but maintain the same relative 
standing. 

For the formulation of new 


Rorschach 
Questionably Adjusted 
Adjusted Class Class 
N Mean N Mean I 
10 34.3 10 38.5 1.20 
ll 41.2 10 37.5 1.34 
10 LZ 10 12.6 1.09 
ll 17.0 10 ins <1 
10 4.7 10 5.8 3.07 
11 6.5 10 6.0 2.14 
10 81.3 10 80.2 <1 
11 86.08 10 812 <1 
10 78.1 10 83.8 l 
11 44.3 10 72.4 1 
10 ~=:106.7 10 =130.1 1.78 
11 92.3 m6 17D <1 


at the .01 level. 


hypotheses, however, we noted that 
maladjusted individuals seem to 
maintain a characteristic position 
among the other adjustment groups 
in that they seem to perform some- 
what lower from the start than ad- 
justed individuals and lose some- 
what more heavily under stress. 
This trend seems to merit further 
attention. 
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The Relation Between Diagnoses and Certain Types of Extreme 
Deviations and Content on the Rorschach * 


KATHERINE BRADWAY AND VERDA HEISLER 
Stanford University 


Most studies of Rorschach char- 
acteristics versus psychiatric diag- 
noses have been made by analyzing 
the Rorschachs of a group or 
groups of patients who are homo- 
geneous with respect to diagnosis 
and then reporting the common 
factors which are found in each of 
the groups. A source of possible 
danger is that inexperienced per- 
sons reading such studies will in- 
fer that a patient whose Rorschach 
yields a factor commonly found in 
a particular diagnostic group be- 
longs to that diagnostic group. It 
has been observed, for example, 
that some paranoid schizophrenics 
see isolated “eyes” or “eyes staring” 
on the Rorschach. Does this mean 
that a subject who emphasizes 
“eyes” on the Rorschach should be 
suspected of having paranoid 
schizophrenia? 

The present study was designed 
to approach the problem from the 
other direction: that is, in a neuro- 
psychiatric setting, given a group of 
Rorschachs that are alike in cer- 
tain extreme or so called “pathol- 
ogical” respects, what diagnostic 
category is most common? The 
study was designed to answer this 
question: Are there deviant factors 
on the Rorschach whose presence 
may be accepted as a statistically 
reliable indicator or contra-indica- 
tor of any diagnosis? 


SUBJECTS 


This study is based on one hun- 
dred Rorschachs consecutively ad- 
ministered by the adult psychology 


* Read before the Annual Meeting of the 
Society for Projective Techniques held 
at State College, Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber 8, 1950. 


service at Stanford University Hos- 
pital to patients referred by the 
neuropsychiatric department of 
this hospital. The age range of the 
subjects was seventeen to seventy- 
four years with a median of thirty- 
three. There were forty-two men 
and fifty-eight women. Fifty-four 
of the patients were hospitalized 
at the time of the examination; 
the remaining forty-six were re- 
ferred while they were attending 
the out-patient clinic. All but four 
of the patients were members of 
the Caucasian race. Two of the pa- 
tients had received one electric 
shock treatment each; in each case 
it had occurred at least two days 
before the Rorschach was admin- 
istered. One of the patients was 
having a course of insulin at the 
time that the Rorschach was ad- 
ministered. No attempt was made 
to control any of the factors in the 
selection of subjects, since the pur- 
pose of the study was to take Ror- 
schachs as they came and find out 
what kinds of patients gave them. 
The Rorschachs were administered 
and scored according to Klopfer 
and Kelley’s directions and under 
the supervision of one person. 


PROCEDURE: ParT I 


Psychiatric diagnoses of the pa- 
tients were obtained from the hos- 
pital records. For the purpose of 
this study, the diagnoses were 
labeled according to seven cate- 
gories. Each diagnosis which in- 
cluded any reference to schizo- 
phrenia, whether early, incipient, 
paranoid, chronic, etc. was labeled 
“Sc” (schizoid personalities not in- 
cluded). All diagnoses which in- 
cluded reference to psychopathic 
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personality, character neurosis, or 
character disorder, were labeled 
“Pd.” All diagnoses in which schi- 
zoid personality was mentioned 
were labeled “X.” All cases which 
included a reference to paranoid 
tendencies were labeled “Pa.” All 
diagnoses which had a reference to 
depression, whether reactive, neu- 
rotic, manic-depressive, and so 
forth, were labeled “D.” All cases 
in which a neurosis was indicated 
in the absence of brain damage, 
schizophrenia, and _ psychopathic 
tendencies, were labeled “N.” All 
diagnoses which indicated a psy- 
chosis, whether schizophrenia, sen- 
ile psychosis, post partum psycho- 
sis, etc., (not including “incipient” 
or “early” conditions), were labeled 
“Ps.” This resulted in some diag- 
noses carrying more than one diag- 
nostic label. For example, post 
partum depression with  schizo- 
phrenia was labeled as schizophre- 
nia, depression and psychosis. Fif- 
teen cases which had diagnoses not 
covered by these categories or for 
whom no diagnoses had been estab- 
lished received no labels. 

Tabulations were made of the 
following factors on the Rorschach: 
number of responses (R), human 
movement (M), animal movement 
(FM), the sum of color (sum C), 
per cent of responses determined 
by form alone (F%), popular (P), 
and white space used as main loca- 
tion (S). 

A criterion point which would 
mark off what might be consid- 
ered an unusual or deviate fre- 
quency for each of the factors was 
set as closely as possible to the 
upper and lower tenth percentiles. 
The frequencies of cases having 
zero sum C and zero S were too 
high to be included as deviant 
categories. The resulting number 
of deviant factors was twelve. Chi 
squares with Yates’ correction for 


continuity were computed for 2x2 
contingency tables in which the 
significance of the relation between 
a particular diagnostic category 
and high or low Rorschach factor 
was determined. 


REsuLTs: Part I 


The results of this part of the 
study are presented in Table I. The 
plus and minus signs under the 
figures in the table _ indicate 
whether the frequency is above 
(+) or below (—) the expected 
chance frequency. Absence of plus 
and minus signs denotes that the 
obtained frequency did not differ 
from chance frequency by more 
than one. Looking across the rows, 
it is immediately evident that none 
of the deviant Rorschach factors is 
associated exclusively with any one 
diagnostic category. However, a 
few statistically significant associa- 
tions are indicated. None of the 
cases with forty or more responses 
or with seven or more populars 
was psychotic. None of the cases 
with six or more M or with less 
than two populars was purely neu- 
rotic. These zero frequencies were 
all significantly below the expected 
frequencies, the one for seven or 
more populars representing the one 
per cent level. A disproportionate 
number of the cases having less 
than eight responses are depres- 
sions; a disproportionate number 
are also psychotic, although this 
latter disproportion is not statis- 
tically significant. The relation be- 
tween six or more M and psycho- 
pathic personality is striking. Five 
of the nine cases having six or 
more M were labeled psychopathic; 
none of the nine was paranoid, de- 
pressed or neurotic. Although 
among the nineteen cases having 
no M, the proportions of schizo- 
phrenics, depressives, and psychot- 
ics were above chance expectations, 
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the figures were not statistically 
significant. The cases with high FM 
and high sum C are distributed 
among the diagnostic categories ap- 
proximately according to chance. 
Of the seventeen cases with zero 
FM, nine were psychotic and none 
was psychopathic; both of these 
relationships are significantly dif- 
ferent from chance expectation, the 
former at the one per cent level. 
Both high and low F per cents are 
distributed nearly according to 
chance except that the zero fre- 
quency of depressives among the 
group with F per cent below 22 is 
significantly below chance. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the 
figures for the populars: none of 
the cases with seven or more popu- 
lars was psychotic, and none of 
the cases with less than two popu- 
lars was a case of uncomplicated 
neurosis. In addition, a dispropor- 
tionate number of cases with less 
than two populars was depressed, 
and none was psychopathic or schi- 
zoid. Patients giving white space 
are distributed over all of the diag- 
hostic categories, disproportionate- 
ly more frequently in schizophre- 
nics and psychopaths, but not to a 
statistically significant degree. 


PROCEDURE: Part II 


The next part of the study was 
an investigation of the appearance 
of so-called “pathological” content. 
Appearance of the following con- 
tent in the performance proper of 
the Rorschach was tabulated for 
each subject: morbid color, such as 
“blood coming out of heads;” de- 
struction and disintegration, which 
included reference to things being 
squashed, deformed, cut off; frank 
sexual responses; anal concepts, 


which included reference to debris, 
dirt, mud, sniffing, smell, etc.; full 
face for the whole blot area which 
included both animal and human 
face, but did not include mask; 





eyes, which included isolated eyes 
or eyes in a face looking at the ob- 
server, or eyes with an evil or sin- 
ister look; self-reference, which in- 
cluded such remarks as “this looks 
like my sister,” but did not include 
associations to content such as “this 
is an animal skin—last year we went 
hunting.” These contents occurred 
so infrequently that for all but two 
of them, a single appearance was 
used as the criterion for inclusion 
in the study. The appearance of 
three or more destruction responses 
and of two or more anal responses 
was used as the criteria for these 
concepts. For each content which 
was studied, chi squares were com- 
puted between diagnostic category 
and the appearance of the content. 


REsutts: Part II 


The results of this part of the 
study are presented in Table II. 
Most of the contents are distribut- 
ed over most of the diagnostic cate- 
gories. None of the contents is a 
significant indicator or contra-indi- 
cator of either neurosis or psycho- 
sis. Three statistically significant re- 
lationships appear. Morbid color 
was given only once by a schizo- 
phrenic patient and not at all by 
paranoid patients; both of these 
frequencies are significantly lower 
than chance expectation. Morbid 
color was given by psychopaths 
more frequently than would be ex- 
pected by chance, but not to a sta- 
tistically significant degree. The 
psychopathic group was the only 
one which gave morbid color, de- 
struction, and frank sexual re- 
sponses more frequently than 
chance expectation. The greater 
frequency for sexual responses was 
statistically significant. The fre- 
quencies for “eyes” and self-refer- 
ence for paranoid patients are 
slightly above expectancy, but not 
to a significant degree. None of the 
other contents appears among the 

















TABLE I—Frequencies of Diagnostic Categories for Rorschach 


(Cases may have more than one diagnostic label or may have none) 


Deviate 

Factors 

R-40 or more 
(N:9) 

R-below 8 
(N:9) 

M:6 or more 
(N:9) 

M-zero 


(N:19) 


~FM-7 or more 


(N:9) 

FM-zero 
(N:17) 

=C-5 or more 
(N:9) 

F%-77 or more 
(N:9) 

F%-below 22 
(N:10) 

P-7 or more 
(N:17) 

P-zero or one 
(N:8) 

S-one or more 
(N:15) 


* Differs from chance expectancy at 5% or lower level of confidence. 
** Differs from chance expectancy at 1% or lower level of confidence. 


TABLE II—Frequencies of Diagnostic Categories for 
Rorschach Deviant Content 


(Cases may have more than one diagnostic label or may have none) 


Deviate 
Content 
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Destruction-3 plus 
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Self-reference-1 plus 4 


(N:11) 


* Differs from chance expectancy at 5% or lower level of confidence. 
** Differs from chance expectancy at 1% or lower level of confidence. 
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paranoid patients above a chance 
expectancy, although most of them 
have been claimed to indicate par- 
anoid tendencies. 


DISCUSSION 


Limitations of this study are that 
psychiatric diagnoses are fallible 
and are inconsistent from one in- 
stitution to another, and that the 
number of cases within the cate- 
gories was so small that the validity 
of chi squares, even with Yates’ cor- 
rection, can be questioned. Even 
with these limitations, the results 
show the need for caution in using 


any one response or kind of re- 
sponse in making diagnostic evalu- 
ations from the Rorschach. None 
of the factors or content was asso- 
ciated exclusively with any one 
diagnosis, so that none appears 
to be pathognomonic. Apparently 
more confidence can be placed in 
the number of populars if extreme, 
i.e., below two or above five, in 
differentiating neurosis and psycho- 
sis than in any of the other factors 
studied. Once again the need for 
an integrated and overall evalua- 
tion of the Rorschach is indicated. 


Received October 27, 1951 
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Qualitative and Quantitative Szondi Diagnosis 


Henry P. Davin, Pu.D. 
Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinics, University of Pittsburgh 
MARTIN ORNE 
Harvard University 
and 
WILLIAM RABINOWITz 
Board of Higher Education, College of City of New York 


INTRODUCTION 


The validation of clinical instru- 
ments, especially projective tests, 
poses perplexing problems. In 
many cases the claims of practicing 
clinicians who endorse a test on 
the basis of their experience have 
not been confirmed by large-scale, 
carefully designed research studies. 
The research worker often ques- 
tions what he believes to be pre- 
mature and over-enthusiastic claims 
based upon unreliable intuition. 
The clinician, on the other hand, 
is apt to regard intuition as an in- 
dispensable aspect of his technique, 
and may dismiss the researcher’s 
“negative” findings as unrealistic of 
clinical situations. The Szondi Test 
is a typical example of a contra- 
diction between the findings re- 
ported in the research literature 
and the judgments of some practic- 
ing clinicians. It is frequently said 
that the test “works,” but a review 
of the literature (David, 1951) in- 
dicated that many assertions con- 
cerning the test are either unsup- 
ported or refuted by research evi- 
dence. 

In the main, Szondi research has 
been focused on the various claims 
made for the test by either Szondi 
(1947) or Deri (1949). Generally, 
the objective is to determine the 
extent to which certain postulated 
diagnostic “signs,” either singly or 
in combination, can differentiate 
between carefully delineated clini- 
cal groups. In one such instance 





(David, 1951) when the test profiles 
of 100 overt homosexuals and 100 
idiopathic epileptics were analyzed, 
Statistical results obtained were 
largely negative. It is the purpose 
of this paper to compare the pre- 
viously reported quantitative re- 
search findings (David & Rabino- 
witz, 1952) with blind qualitative 
diagnoses, made on the basis of in- 
dividual test profiles. 


PROCEDURE ! 


The Szondi Test was individual- 
ly administered six times to each 
of 100 idiopathic epileptics and 
100 overt homosexuals. Standard 
directions were followed and _in- 
tervals between testing were not 
less than 24 hours. All the epilep- 
tics had long histories of seizures, 
were under anti-convulsive drug 
treatment, and were considered 
non-homosexual. All the homosex- 
ual subjects fulfilled the basic cri- 





1 The epileptic test profiles were collected 
at Caro State Hospital, Michigan, with 
the aid of Ona and Phil Margules. Wil- 
liam Trembath, Senior Psychologist of 
the Ionia State Hospital, Michigan, ob- 
tained a major portion of the homo- 
sexual senna Additional homosexual 
tests were gathered by Richard Benja- 
min in New York City. The New York 
State Psychiatric Institute Research 
Project on Sexual Offenders aided the 
study through the cooperation of Dr. 
Zygmunt Piotrowski. A portion of this 
paper is based upon data contained in 
a doctoral dissertation submitted to Co- 
lumbia University by one of the authors. 

Helpful suggestions were made by Dr. 

Laurance F. Shaffer. Dr. Irving D. 

Lorge and Dr. Edward I. Shoben, Jr. 
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terion of having sexual histories 
either exclusively homosexual in 
nature or predominantly so. None 
was epileptic. All the subjects 
tested were single white males be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 49, non- 
psychotic, and non-deteriorated in- 
tellectually. 

Using these 200 cases, the effec- 
tiveness with which postulated 
signs for homosexuality and epil- 
epsy differentiated the 2 groups 
was determined. A total of 25 dif- 
ferent signs were obtained from 
an examination of Szondi’s (1947) 
and Deri’s (1949) volumes. Of this 
number 3 signs for epilepsy and 3 
signs for homosexuality were sta- 
tistically significant in the predict- 
ed direction. Two signs for epil- 
epsy were significant in the unpre- 
dicted direction. 

The results obtained indicated 
the failure of the postulated signs 
to differentiate consistently and 
markedly between the two clinical 
groups, at least in so far as tests 
of statistical significance were con- 
cerned. It was recognized, however, 
that a statistical approach in terms 
of diagnostic signs had serious lim- 
itations as a validation technique. 
For example, the subtle skill em- 
ployed by the experienced clinician 
in analyzing individual test profiles 
could not be considered. The ques- 
tion arose whether another, more 
clinically oriented approach, that 
of blind diagnosis of individual 
test profiles by Szondi experts, 
would yield similar results. By em- 
ploying the identical records, a 
comparison between quantitative 
and qualitative methods of valida- 
tion would then be possible. 

The test results were transcribed 
on 200 separate scoring sheets, each 
containing only the six profiles 
given by an individual subject plus 
a code number. The protocols were 
in no set order, places having been 
assigned by means of a table of 


random numbers. It was, of course, 
known that the profiles were those 
of 200 unmarried males, 100 of 
whom were overt homosexuals and 
100 of whom were idiopathic epil- 
eptics. It was requested that each of 
the scoring sheets be diagnosed as 
either homosexual or epileptic and 
that the degree of confidence of 
diagnosis be indicated on a three- 
point scale: Certain, Fairly Cer- 
tain and Uncertain. 

The original intention had been 
to have Dr. Szondi diagnose the 
entire 200 protocols. The size of 
the task proved too large, however, 
and the diagnoses were therefore 
made by Szondi, one of his stu- 
dents, and one of the authors 
(M.O.) who had been trained by 
Szondi. The protocols were diag- 
nosed rapidly and no attempt was 
made at cross-validation among 
the three raters (Murray, 1948). 
Also, no differentiation was made 
between the protocols rated by 
each. 

A comparison between the ex- 
perts’ results, diagnoses, and the 
subjects’ clinical classifications has 
been summarized in Table I. 

It will be noted that of 200 pro- 
files submitted, 139 were classified. 
In 66.9 per cent of these, the diag- 
nosis made coincided with the clin- 
ical classification, a finding statis- 
tically significant at the .01 level. 
In both the epileptic and the homo- 
sexual group, the percentage of 
successful diagnoses was above 50 
per cent. Only in the homosexual 
group, however, where 75.3 per 
cent of the cases were diagnosed 
correctly, was the result statistically 
significant (.01 level). 

The relative success of diagnoses 
with different degrees of certainty 
for the two groups has been sum- 
marized in Table II. In each of 
the six sub-classes, the number of 
correct diagnoses is greater than 
the number of incorrect diagnoses. 
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TABLE I—Results of Blind Diagnoses for 73 Homosexual and 
66 Epileptic Szondi Profiles 


Homosexuals Epileptics Totals 
Submitted for Diagnosis 100 100 200 
Diagnoses Attempted 73 66 139 
Diagnosed Correctly 55 38 93 
Percent Diagnosed Correctly 733° 57.5 66.9* 


* Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


The results are significant at the 
.02 level and would happen by 
chance only once in 64 occurrences. 


DISCUSSION 


It is clearly evident from the 
data presented that the qualitative 
diagnostic methods employed were 


considerably more “successful” than 


the quantitative statistical ap- 
proach of sign diagnosis in differ- 
entiating between the two clinical 
groups tested. The diagnosis was 
based only upon the individual 
profiles without knowledge of the 
individual picture choices and 
without the other obvious and 
subtle cues available to the clin- 
ician in his usual practice. Thus 
the results obtained raise some 
pertinent questions of research 
methodology with projective tech- 
niques. 

It has been repeatedly demon- 


Tasie II—Degree of Confidence of 
Blind Diagnoses for 73 Homo- 
sexual and 66 Epileptic 
Szondi Profiles. 


Degree of Diagnosed Diagnosed 
Confidence Correctly Incorrectly 
A. Homosexuals 
1. Certain 27 17 
2. Fairly certain 18 8 
3. Uncertain 10 3 
B. Epileptics 
1. Certain 14 4 
2. Fairly certain 17 12 
3. Uncertain 7 2 
C. Totals 
1. Certain 41 21 
2. Fairly certain 35 20 
3. Uncertain 17 5 
4. Total 93 46 


strated that while signs may be use- 
ful as an aide in the analysis of in- 
dividual tests, they rarely hold up 
Statistically when applied to 
groups. Even in those cases where 
the sign does hold up, its use is 
limited because of the high margin 
of error. Nevertheless, projective 
methods with all their faults have 
made a major contribution to clin- 
ical practice. It seems that the 
competent clinician evaluates the 
test protocol not on the basis of 
isolated signs; but in terms of a 
configuration of complex indicators 
—the total pattern plus past expe- 
rience. 

The major concern of this study 
was to determine whether statisti- 
cally significant results could be 
obtained in individual diagnoses 
in spite of the relative failure to 
achieve them by a purely “sign” 
technique. The results indicate 
that expert diagnoses are more suc- 
cessful than would be expected 
from the previous analvsis of diag- 
nostic signs. These results, however, 
in no way justify or condemn the 
use of the test as a clinical instru- 
ment. The Szondi is not intended 
for differential diagnosis, and, like 
such techniques as the TAT, which 
is of great use clinically, it is not 
conspicuously successful when a 
blind differential diagnosis is at- 
tempted. Rather, the Szondi was 
designed to elicit psycho-dynamics 
which frequently do not lend them- 
selves to delineation along Krae- 
pelinian lines. Thus, Szondi’s own 
comments were: “(1) We do not 
know how strong the homosexual 
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tendencies of the epileptic group 
are. (2) The term homosexual as 
used by me applied only to the 
passive aspect of homosexuality 
and not to either the active aspect 
or the anal-sadistic perversions 
which are frequently labeled ‘ho- 
mosexual’.”” “Unless safeguards 
were taken to be sure of the ab- 
sence of individuals with strong 
homosexual tendencies among the 
epileptics and the true ‘homosexu- 
als’ were segregated we could not 
expect to find very positive results.” 
These statements were made long 
before the results of this study were 
known. A more extended discus- 
sion of Szondi’s viewpoint can be 
found in his new book (Szondi 
1952). 

In general, the study seems to 
indicate that some currently popu- 
lar methods of research using pro- 
jective methods may not be ap- 
propriate for dealing with prob- 
lems of differential diagnosis. It 
may be desirable to consider tech- 
niques more sensitive to individual 
differences and to base future 
studies on observed clinical symp- 
toms rather than broad diagnostic 
classifications. Perhaps with such 
methods, the gulf between diverg- 
ent quantitative and qualitative 
findings on the same subject may 
eventually be bridged. 


SUMMARY 


The Szondi Test was individu- 
ally administered six times to 
each of 100 overt homosexuals and 
100 idiopathic epileptics. The two 
groups could not be differentiated 
on the basis of most of the diag- 
nostic signs postulated by Deri and 
Szondi. When the individual test 
profiles were coded and submitted 
for blind diagnosis, it was possible 
to distinguish between the groups 
to a significant degree. The impli- 
cations of conflicting results aris- 
ing from quantitative and qualita- 
tive analysis of identical data were 
discussed. 
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The Blacky Pictures Test: A Study of Sexual and 
Non-Sexual Offenders * 


HaArowp LINDNER, PH.D. 
McGuire V. A. Hospital, Richmond, Virginia 


INTRODUCTION 


The Blacky Pictures Test, a rela- 
tively new modified-projective tech- 
nique, has been accorded serious 
consideration by many clinically 
oriented psychologists. With this 
in mind, it was decided to use this 
test as an integral part of a pro- 
gram of research in sexual pat- 
terns of prison inmates (Lindner 
1951). This report, however, cov- 
ers but one aspect of the research 
program and represents only a val- 
idating study of the Blacky Test. 

The Blacky Pictures Test, de- 
veloped by Blum (1948), consists 
of eleven cartoons depicting the 
adventures of a dog named Blacky. 
Each cartoon is specifically de- 
signed to “portray either a stage of 
psychosexual development or a 
type of object relationship within 
that development.” The cartoons 
are shown to the subject, one at 
a time in proper sequence, and a 
spontaneous story is elicited re- 
garding the content and emotional 
tone of the cartoon. Following this 
a structured inquiry is adminis- 
tered. The inquiry consists of, 
mainly, multiple-choice type ques- 
tions. In this manner the test is 
administered until all eleven car- 
toons and inquiries have been com- 


1 Address delivered at the Eastern Psy- 
chological Association, New York, 1951; 
a condensation of a part of a disserta- 
tion submitted to the faculty of the 
Department of Psychology of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, 1951. Indebt- 
ness is expressed to Professor Charles 
N. Cofer for his direction and guidance 
and to Professor Willis C. Schaefer for 
his counsel. 


pleted. The subject then is asked 
to separate those cartoons he “‘likes”’ 
from those he “dislikes;” then to 
choose the one he “likes best” and 
the one he “dislikes most” in each 
group. The total scoring is based 
on four scoring factors for each 
dimension: spontaneous story, in- 
quiry, cartoon preference, and re- 
lated comments on other cartoons. 

This test purports to specify 
fourteen dimensions of psychosex- 
ual development in psychoanalytic 
theory. These are: (1) oral eroti- 
cism, (2) oral sadism, (3) anal 
expulsiveness, (4) anal retentive- 
ness, (5) oedipal intensity, (6) 
masturbation guilt, (7) castration 
anxiety (males), (8) penis envy (fe- 
males), (9) positive identification, 
(10) sibling rivalry, (11) guilt feel- 
ings, (12) positive ego ideal, (13) 
narcissistic love object, (14) ana- 
clitic love object. 


PROCEDURE 


Early in the present research it 
became apparent that an excellent 
validating analysis of the Blacky 
Test could be done by comparing 
two groups of prison inmates. One, 
a group consisting of prisoners who 
were committed for sexual delin- 
quencies, and another group of 
prisoners, none of whom showed 
any evidence, either in present be- 
havior or history, of sexual aber- 
ration or delinquency. According- 
ly, an analysis was made of the two 
Maryland State prisons, the Mary- 
land House of Correction at Jes- 
sups and The Maryland State Re- 
formatory for Males at Breatheds- 
ville. A  sexually-delinquent sub- 
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population was defined to include 
all inmates who met the following 
criteria: (1) committed for a sex- 
ual offense, (2) civilian history of 
sexual aberration, (3) institutional 
record of sexual aberration, and 
(4) the psychologist or psychiatrist 
in each case considered the subject 
to be a true sexual deviate. With 
this strict set of criteria it was pos- 
sible to identify sixty-seven male 
subjects out of a legally-defined 
sexual offender population of two 
hundred and sixty-eight male pris- 
oners. This rigid set of criteria was 
designed to preclude any criticism 
that the sexually deviant group 
might include cases of inmates who 
might not be valid sexual deviates, 
but who might be but borderline 
cases, or who might be accidental 
or merely legal offenders against 
statutes relating to sexual delin- 
quency. As a consequence of these 
criteria, our sexually deviant group 
consisted of clear-cut cases of sex- 
ual deviation, and were as valid a 
group for sexual deviation as it 
was possible to locate. 

The sexually deviant group was 
composed of the following legal- 
classificatory types: 37 cases of 
homosexuality, 10 cases of sodomy, 
9 cases of rape, 8 cases of pedo- 
philia, 1 case of exhibitionism, 1 
case of carnal knowledge, | case of 
contributing to the delinquency of 
minors. 

To obtain a matched control 
group without losing any members 
of the sexually deviant group posed 
a difficult problem. The technique 
utilized was somewhat novel.? The 
first step in the selection procedure 
was to assign serial numbers to the 
members of the sexually deviant 
group. This done, these numbers 
were placed in random order and 
circularized. That is, these num- 


2 The author is indebted to Professor Ray 
Hackman, of the University of Mary- 
land, for the original suggestion. 


bers were placed in a circular ar- 
rangement so that there would be 
no beginning or ending to the 
order of numbers. The control 
group population consisted of the 
entire inmate rosters of both insti- 
tutions, omitting only those cases 
with sexually aberrant histories. 
These two thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-six cases, similarly, were 
assigned serial numbers, placed in 
random order, and circularized as 
in the case of the sexually deviant 
group. The purpose of the circular- 
random order was to eliminate bias 
in the choice of either selecting 
any members of the population for 
control purposes, or in choosing a 
starting point from which to be- 
gin selecting the controls. By choos- 
ing an accidental starting point 
among the already randomized cir- 
cle of names in the sexually devi- 
ant group, one inmate at a time 
was compared with the entire ran- 
domized population, again by 
choosing an accidental starting 
point on this random list. The 
population was examined, in this 
manner, until a member was lo- 
cated who matched the sexually 
deviant group member, Once this 
choice was made, the next sexually 
deviant subject (in random order) 
was pulled, and by continuing on 
the randomized population list 
from where the previously selected 
control was found, the next was 
examined following the random 
order until the second control was 
located. This procedure was re- 
peated until all sixty-seven mem- 
bers of the matched control group 
had been selected. 


Matchings were done on nine 
variables: (1) age, within plus or 
minus five years, (2) race, either 
white or Negro, (3) intelligence, 
within plus or minus ten points on 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Test, (4) education, within plus or 
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minus four years within grammar 
school, high school or college, (5) 
marital status, whether or not ever 
married, (6) socio-economic status 
of paternal parent, precise match- 
ings based on 1940 census categories 
of skill, trade, business or profes- 
sion, (7) length of sentence, plus 
or minus six months, (8) length of 
present sentence already served, 
within plus or minus two months, 
(9) number of previous commit- 
ments, plus or minus one commit- 
ment. As a consequence of this 
matching design, an_ excellent 
agreement, within these previously 
specified limits, was obtained be- 
tween the sexually deviant group 
and the control group, without any 
loss in membership of the sexually 
deviant group. 

The Blacky Test was admin- 
istered and scored in the standard 
manner. Three inmate technicians 
assisted in the administration of 
the test. These men, employed by 
the prison Psychology Department, 
were specially trained in test ad- 
ministration. Only the author, 
however, scored the tests. A relia- 
bility study of the scoring of the 
spontaneous stories on each of 
thirteen dimensions of ten random- 
ly selected test records was carried 
out. The percentage of total agree- 
ment was 88 per cent. This is suf- 
ficient to obviate any serious criti- 
cism of bias in scoring and to sup- 
port the conclusion that the au- 
thor’s scoring technique was a rea- 
sonably reliable one for this type 
of test. 


RESULTS 


A chi square statistical analysis 
revealed that of the thirteen scor- 
ing dimensions, nine dimensions 
showed a significant difference be- 
tween the sexually deviant group 
and the non-sexually-deviant con- 
trols (Table I), at a higher than 
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05 level of confidence. These sig- 
nificant categories were: oral eroti- 
cism, oedipal intensity, masturba- 
tion guilt, castration anxiety, sib- 
ling rivalry, guilt feelings —P = 
001; oral sadism, narcissistic love 
object —P = .01; and anaclitic 
love object —P = .05. 

Anal expulsiveness approached 
significance (P = .10). The other 
categories (i.e., anal retentiveness, 
positive identification and positive 
ego ideal) did not differentiate sig- 
nificantly between the sexually 
deviant group and the controls. 

Principally, there are two logical 
positions one can take in analyzing 
these data. One may say that we 
have here a psychological test, and 
irrespective of its suppositions, we 
have found that nine out of thir- 
teen test dimensions differentiate 
between the sexually deviant group 
and non-sexually-deviant control 
group. The obvious conclusion, 
therefore, is that this is a valid test 
of psychosexual deviation, for such 
groups as these. 

The second logical position one 
can take, is that we have here a 
test with alleged validity as a meas- 
ure of fourteen psychoanalytic 
“dimensions.” If we are willing to 
assume this, we may, according to 
psychoanalytic theory, posit two 
hypotheses: (1) that sexual deviants 
should differ from non-deviants in 
psychosexual dimensions; and (2) 
that different types of sexual devi- 
ants should differ from one another 
in some specific ways. 

To analyze the first of these two 
hypotheses, we may note that nine 
psychosexual dimensions were re- 
vealed significantly different in the 
sexually deviant group as com- 
pared to the non-sexually-deviant 
control group; and that of these 
nine, six were extremely significant 
(P = .001). These subjects, opera- 
tionally defined as sexually deviant, 
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Blacky Test: Sexual and Non-Sexual Offenders 


TABLE I—Distributions and Significance Test Values for Scoring the 
Thirteen Psychosexual Dimensions in the Blacky Pictures Test 


Scorings 
Psychosexual Fairly 
Dimensions Grps. Strong Strong 
Oral SD* 10 16 
Eroticism c* + 4 
Oral SD 12 22 
Sadism Cc 2 15 
Anal SD 3 10 
Expulsiveness Cc 2 4 
Anal SD 14 10 
Retentiveness Cc 6 12 
Oedipal SD 34 28 
Intensity Cc 8 10 
Masturbation SD 44 13 
Guilt Cc 3 15 
Castration SD 58 7 
Anxiety Cc 4 22 
Positive SD 5 10 
Identification Cc + 12 
Sibling SD 36 20 
Rivalry Cc 3 14 
Guilt SD 49 17 
Feclings Cc 3 26 
Positive SD 8 ll 
Fgo Ideal Cc 3 7 
Narcissistic SD 15 17 
Love Object Cc 5 9 
Anaclitic SD 18 23 
Love Object C 12 14 


* SD refers to “sexually deviant group” 
C refers to “control group” 


reveal positive differences from a 
non-sexually-aberrant matched con- 
trol group on these so-called psy- 
choanalytic “mechanisms,” “proc- 
esses,” or what you will, in the 
psychosexual sphere. That is, the 
sexually deviant subjects who par- 
ticipated in this study revealed 
strong oedipal intensities and cas- 
tration anxieties; they suffered 
from specific masturbation guilt 
and general guilt feelings. They 
also showed sibling rivalry and oral 
erotic tendencies. The conclusion 
from this, if one is willing to ac- 
cept the initial premise of the al- 
leged validity of the test, is that 
the Blacky Pictures Test is a valid 
indicator of psychosexual devia- 


Weak xX? df ig 
41 
59 13.0 2 01 
33 
50 11.9 z 01 
54 
61 3.0 1 10 
43 
49 3.8 2 .20 
5 
49 61.2 z .001 
10 
49 61.7 2 001 
9 
41 90.2 2 .001 
52 
51 0.1 1 .90 
11 
50 53.9 Ps .001 
1 
38 77.7 2 001 
48 
57 3.9 2 .20 
53 11.1 2 01 
26 
41 6.8 2 05 


tion; and that it, essentially, con- 
forms to the framework of psycho- 
analytic theory as regards sexual 
perversion. 

To answer the question present- 
ed by the second of these hypoth- 
eses (i.e., that different classifica- 
tions of sexual deviants should dif- 
fer from one another in some spe- 
cific ways), the thirty-seven cases of 
homosexuality were combined with 
the ten cases of sodomy into a 
“homosexual” sub-group of sexu- 
ally deviant offenders. We then 
compared this group with the re- 
mainder of the sexually deviant 
group (i.e., rapists, pedophiliacs, 
exhibitionists, carnal knowledge, 
contributing delinquency of 
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TABLE II—Distributions and Significance Test Values for Scoring the 
Thirteen Psychosexual Dimensions in the Blacky Picture Test 
for Homosexual and Heterosexual Sub-Groups 


Scorings 
Psychosexual Sub- Fairly 
Dimensions Grps. Strong Strong 
Oral Homo 5 15 
Eroticism Htro 1 5 
Oral Homo 4 23 
Sadism Htro 4 4 
Anal Homo 1 6 
Expulsiveness Htro 2 4 
Anal Homo 8 7 
Retentiveness Htro 5 + 
Oedipal Homo 23 20 
Intensity Htro 11 8 
Masturbation Homo 33 10 
Guilt Htro 11 5 
Castration Homo 42 5 
Anxiety Htro 16 2 
Positive Homo 2 9 
Identification Htro 2 1 
Sibling Homo 25 15 
Rivalry Htro 10 6 
Guilt Homo 33 14 
Feelings Htro 15 4 
Positive Homo 5 7 
Ego Ideal Htro 2 4 
Narcissistic Homo 13 10 
Love Object Htro 3 6 
Anaclitic Homo 15 15 
Love Object Htro 3 6 


minors)—all of whom were essen- 
tially heterosexual in sexual be- 
havior. Distributions of responses 
for these two groups were tested by 
the chi square test. This procedure 
revealed that differences between 
distributions were not statistically 
significant (Table II). From this it 
must be concluded that all of these 
subjects, whether homosexually 
deviant or heterosexually deviant, 
contributed to the differences ob- 
tained between the total sexually 
deviant group and the non-sexu- 
ally-deviant controls. 

An inspection of the response 
categories of the various classifica- 
tions of deviations indicated no 
significant trends. Each type of 
sexual deviation contributed to 


Weak x? df P 
27 
14 1.1 1 50 
20 
12 1.8 1 .20 
40 
14 aie ] 
32 
1] 1.1 1 50 
4 
1 0.3 1 .70 
3 
5 1.4 1 30 
0 
2 1 
36 
17 1 
7 
4 - 0.1 1 80 
0 
1 0.3 1 .70 
35 
14 0.2 1 70 
24 
ll 0.2 1 .70 
17 
ll 2.1 1 .20 


each type of psychosexual dimen- 
sion. These two procedures must 
be interpreted as indicating that 
there is no significant consistency 
in any of these classificatory types 
for any of the Blacky dimensions. 
Indiscriminately, all cases reveal 
significant pathogenicity. Thus 
there exists a failure in these re- 
sults to differentiate these sub- 
groups in specific ways. Therefore, 
even a willingness to accept the 
validity of this test makes it in- 
cumbent upon us that the second 
of these hypotheses be rejected. 
Whether this rejection is to be in- 
terpreted as a reflection on the 
validity of the Blacky Pictures Test 
or on the psychoanalytic theory of 
psychosexual deviation, is beyond 
the scope of this report. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


It has been found that the 
Blacky Pictures Test is a valid in- 
dicator of psychosexual deviation 
in a selected population. It is sufh- 
ciently sensitive to discriminate be- 
tween two groups of subjects; a 
sexually deviant group and a non- 
sexually-deviant control group. To 
the extent that this test represents 
psychoanalytic theory, these data 
may be considered to support such 


theory as a plausible rationale. 
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Human Figure Drawings of Children‘ 


KAREN MACHOVER 
Kings County Psychiatric Hospital, Brooklyn, New York 


For most children of the so-called 
“latency” age, drawings are par- 
ticularly welcome, since they offer 
an opportunity for release of “‘lat- 
ency” tension. Drawings are to 
many shy, inhibited or frustrated 
children a direct and pleasurable 
form of communication that does 
not involve the painful necessity 
of verbal and social interplay with 
an adult. Drawing not only relieves 
the child of tension, but frequently 
relieves the confusion and embar- 
rassment of many adults, who may 
find themselves, rather abruptly, in 
a position of responsible contact 
with a child. There is no “solution” 
of a stimulus question involved in 
drawings, and the question of skill- 
ful performance is rendered irrele- 
vant by the permissiveness and re- 
assurance in the directions given. 

In the course of routine admin- 
istration of the Goodenough “draw 
a-man” test, it became clear that 
children who earned the same 
Goodenough rating most often ex- 
hibited different personalities and 
patterns of intelligence, and that 
many children of similar intelli- 
gence (as measured by other tests) 
gave grossly different I.Q. levels of 
drawings. This offered compelling 
evidence that the measurement of 
intelligence on such a vital unit as 
the body image was only secondary 
to understanding the complexity of 
body projection in a dynamic 
sense. The drawing of a person, 
* Paper read at the meeting of the New 


York State Division of the Society for 
Projective Techniques held at New 


School For Social Research on March 
15, 1952: Contribution to a symposium 
on projective techniques with children 
of “latency” ages. 





calling as it does upon the vast 
imagery of one’s experience with 
oneself and with the world about 
one, should, by its very linkage 
with the self, have the potentiality 
for rich self-projection. Stereotyped 
defenses are less easy to apply to 
graphomotor than to verbal pro- 
jections. With the focus of the 
human body as a systematic frame- 
work for interpretation, human 
figure drawings have proved to be 
indispensible to those who have 
had intimate experience with them 
in the clinic and in research. It 
may be speculated that if the zeal 
to disprove the validity of the 
Goodenough test as a register of 
intelligence by the many investiga- 
tors who followed her work were 
matched by equal zeal to discover 
what it was that did work when 
the I.Q. did not, our understand- 
ing of human figure drawings 
would by now be far advanced. 
With these introductory remarks, 
we shall now go on to trace briefly, 
through drawings, the development 
of the child up to the age of 11. 
For this purpose, rather than draw 
upon my extensive clinical expe- 
rience with children and_ their 
drawings, we will use as a base the 
specific tabulations derived from a 
limited sample of a_ large-scale 
normative project in drawings for 
which data have been gathered 
during the past few years. About 
1,000 sets of drawings were ob- 
tained from the _ kindergarten 
through the sixth grade of a public 
elementary school whose children 
are primarily of middle-class Jewish 
background. In addition, a public 
school that has mainly Negro 
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pupils was sampled. A_ private 
Jewish parochial school of a pro- 
gressive type and another of an ex- 
tremely orthodox sect also were 
tested. It is hoped that the cultural 
picture will be further amplified 
by Catholic parochial students. It is 
not intended that this paper offer a 
systematic report of the findings, 
since the work is still in its early 
stages. For preliminary reporting, 
twenty to forty random sets of 
drawings of each age and sex group 
were studied, classifying them with 
respect to more than fifty graphic 
variables. Confidence in reporting 
these tentative conclusions is gained 
by the fact that they are in general 
correspondence with clinical find- 
ings and research elsewhere, and 
can be reasonably integrated with 
what is known about the dynamics 
of personality development of the 
child up to 11. 


Before embarking upon discus- 
sion of the trends found in the 
white children attending the public 
elementary school, let us look for 
a moment at the comparison of the 
white five year old kindergarten 
children with the Negro children 
of the same age and grade level, 
since on first exposure, the cul- 
tural differentiations promise to be 
as dramatic as the age and sex 
trends. It must be noted at the 
outset, that the white children were 
somewhat accelerated in I.Q. rat- 
ings, while the Negro children, as 
a group, were slightly retarded. 
The difference seen in the kinder- 
garten groups seems to be more 
culturally implicated than to rep- 
resent true capacity differences. In 
many ways, the drawings of the 
Negro five year olds were like those 
seen in younger children. The 
Negro children were confused by 
the task, unable to fix a spot on 
the drawing sheet, and finally of- 
fered a body representation that 
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looked more like a centipede. Un- 
like the white five year olds, the 
Negro children, particularly the 
boys, responded to the task by 
drawing a house, flowers, making 
many false starts, and drawing mul- 
tiple figures and objects. The 
stance was very insecure. Arms 
were frequently omitted as a sign 
of rejection and perhaps frequent 
punishment, and often there were 
no fingers, in contrast with the 
long, flailing arms and stickfingers 
of the white boys. Long legs, im- 
portant to the white boys, did not 
receive emphasis in the Negro 
group, nor did the body anxiety 
and sexual excitement of the white 
five year olds, seen in profuse shad- 
ing, hair excitement, and pop-eyes, 
concern the Negro boy. Hats, 
which the prestige-seeking little 
white girls gave to their male fig- 
ures, were not recorded in the 
Negro group. The mouth, rather 
than being tacked up in a smile to 
please an adult, was a gaping hole 
of oral deprivation in the Negro 
drawings. Also, more negative fa- 
cial expressions were recorded for 
them. 

It would seem from this brief 
sketch, that the Negro child was 
preoccupied with defining himself 
as a unit in the environment, and 
in stabilizing himself in it in the 
manner of a younger child. He was 
concerned less with physical prow- 
ess, oedipal competition with a 
father, prestige factors or pleasing 
an adult. The question rises as to 
whether cultural deprivations and 
the disordered family constellation 
of the Negro home are chiefly re- 
sponsible for this retardation in 
self-development and this casting 
about for position in the environ- 
ment, rather than for techniques of 
growth or self-realization. 

It is difficult to leave the prob- 
lem of cultural differences in self- 
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concept without some comments 
about the more striking contrasts 
that were found between the white 
public school group and some 
drawings of the children of the ex- 
treme orthodox Jewish sect. It is 
hoped that the completed study 
will give more body to the specu- 
lations that were aroused by a lim- 
ited sampling of drawings of 7, 8, 
and 9 year olds of that sect. Rather 
than the extreme “latent” features 
that characterize the drawings of 
the public school children of those 
ages, these orthodox children ap- 
pear from their drawings to be any- 
thing but latent, unless it be a 
latent sexual explosion. Many of 
the figures have active father-re- 
placement, older heads with over- 
lengthened noses and jutting chins, 
often in premature profiling, in 
contrast to the weaker, childish cir- 
cle heads of the public school boys. 
They are marked by vigorous, un- 
controlled shading, sometimes of 
the sexual area of the male or fe- 
male, sometimes over the full body, 
and at other times, just of the hair. 
The hair is the most libidinized 
part of the whole body. Beard and 
side-burns stand out in unabashed 
projection, and the hair of the 
woman is often treated like a gey- 
ser, or in some other bizarre way. 
In one case a baby was coming out 
of the hair. Transparencies of the 
sexual area of the female are fre- 
quent and male genitals may be 
frankly indicated in the act of 
urinating. Social and contact fea- 
tures were minimally represented, 
and arms were often omitted at an 
age when all the public school chil- 
dren spread their arms out wide, 
as a bridge, or in plea for contact. 
In the latter, we find a period of 
body and sexual arousal too, but 
it is at 5 and 6 years of age, and 
furthermore, is less intense. Could 
this sustained virtual fever of sex- 
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ual excitement in this orthodox 
group, at an age when the public 
school boys are very subdued, be 
attributed to the damming up of 
aggressive self-assertion, paralleled 
by the orthodox cultivation of de- 
pendent and obedient attitudes? 
Let us now turn to the public 
school child, non-parochial, who 
except for his middle-class back- 
ground and slightly elevated IQ is 
undistinguished, and follow him 
from kindergarten to the threshold 
of puberty. As expected, he makes 
strides in maturity of self-concept. 
This is reflected in more repre- 
sentative bodies and heads, better 
co-ordination and integration of 
body parts, more consistency, bet- 
ter work habits and _ controls, 
greater emotional sensitivity, and 
finally in an increase in social and 
adaptive features with the advance 
of chronological age. The price he 
pays for this progress is greater 
awareness of, and expression of, 
conflict. Throughout this age 
range, we find that the girls fare 
better than the boys. The taming 
process is not so painful. They ap- 
pear more comfortable with regula- 
tion and social defenses, incorporat- 
ing these in their body image early 
in life. What are restrictions for 
the boys, become, in the hands of 
the girls, instruments of display 
and virtue designed to elicit love 
and protection from the adult en- 
vironment. Active growth drives, 
intense oedipal strivings, and the 
sexual excitation accompanying 
them, which mark the five and six 
year old boy, receive somewhat less 
attention in the drawings of the 
girls. We do find that she draws 
larger, more vigorous line is used, 
she shades more diffusely, and 
draws opposite-sex first at these 
early ages. In the range of latency, 
we find that at ten and eleven there 
is some disturbance in her orderly 
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house, similar to that described by 
Helene Deutsch as the “pubertal 
thrust”—a last stand against the en- 
croachment of womanhood. From 
that age on, there is a steady de- 
terioration of self-esteem and effi- 
ciency, until she has recovered from 
and adjusted to her menstrual 
_ “damage.” 

The boy, as a rule, appears from 
our drawings to have much more 
optimistic reaction to his attain- 
ment of puberty. This is consistent 
with cultural views and acceptance 
of maturation of the different sex 
roles. For a boy to become a man 
is more positive than for a girl to 
enter into womanhood. At thir- 
teen to fifteen, the boy blossoms 
into body building enterprises on 
his drawings to such an extent that 
in his supreme self-absorption, he 
relaxes somewhat in the hostile ex- 
pressions against the female which 
have accumulated throughout lat- 
ency. Unlike the latency period, 
strength and aggressiveness, and 
even sexual drives are now socially 
acceptable. These drives were, 
when actively displayed in the 
drawings of the five and six year 
old boys, marked by guilty excite- 
ment. They were toned down dur- 
ing seven, eight and nine years of 
age. According to the evidence in 
the drawings, the boy did not view 
this last phase as kindly as his 
relatively quiet and tractable be- 
havior during that period, would 
lead one to believe. Trends in the 
drawings show that he got angrier 
and angrier through these years, 
tending more and more to project 
the suppressed anger against the 
female, whom he regards as the 
seductive perpetrator of all his re- 
straint and order. 

While the mother is enjoying his 
compliant behavior, the boy draws 
a larger, more menacing female, 
and gives her a more hostile facial 
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expression. At the age of 11, the 
fantasy is full blown, so that even 
a high percentage of oddly shaped 
heads enter at that age, and we find 
drawing after drawing done by an 
active and frustrated “latent” de- 
picting his male figure as a gang- 
ster, a pirate, or a detective, armed 
with guns and knives, while the 
female figure is portrayed as a suit- 
able subject for this intense hostil- 
ity. She is a witch, a teacher behind 
bars, a madwoman, a fierce-looking 
dame sipping her chocolate ice 
cream soda with a gun cozily 
tucked in her belt, or anything else 
fantasy will invent. These boys are 
getting restless. Perhaps hormone 
changes are making their contribu- 
tion to this picture. 

The girl, on the other hand, 
strides along more easily. She ex- 
hibits better skill, more orderly in- 
tegration of her body, and shows 
earlier sexual and social aware- 
ness than the boy. She makes 
earlier, more positive, and more 
consistent use of clothing defenses, 
shows more consistency, less arbit- 
rariness, and better work habits in 
her drawings. Although she does 
draw excessively large heads and 
short arms, the other proportions 
of her integrated figure are better. 
Growth and accomplishment drives, 
which are suggested by emphasis 
on the limbs, are culturally less 
appropriate for the girl than are 
the dependency, display and social 
communication that her large head 
implies. 

As with the boys, facial features, 
though dutifully represented, are 
muted and smaller at this age than 
they are in the more active periods 
of growth. We have typically a dot 
eye with a brow bent over it, a dot 
or circle nose, a concave or tacked 
up mouth and very few ears. “Chil- 
dren are to be seen and not heard.” 
Their hearing is passive learning. 
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The very long legs which are sug- 
gested by the glamour gown effects, 
are in the context of fussy ines- 
sentials and elaborate hair display, 
and are thus more associated with 
sexual attractiveness than with the 
growth or physical prowess with 
which the boy links them. Self- 
esteem level, as expressed in size, 
detailing, clothing and facial fea- 
tures are much better maintained in 
the girls’ drawings than in the 
drawings of the boys. The girls’ 
size is somewhat reduced from the 
expansive 5 and 6 year sprawl, but 
it does not compare with the 
abrupt shrinkage in size, skill, and 
power that the boy’s drawings suf- 
fer after the brash assertiveness of 
the 5 and 6 year old. Both the 
boys and girls sink to bottom page 
placement, and tend more to place 
the figure left of center during the 
7, 8 and 9 year period, rather than 
the center placement of 5 and 6. 
They are definitely less bold, more 
repressed, and they seek support of 
the bottom of the page at this age, 
but the boys’ drawings show in ad- 
dition, weaker limbs. In contrast 
to the excited hair of the 5 and 6 
year old boys put a hat on or have 
no hair on the male figure. 

On the whole, the boys show a 
markedly constricted and castrated 
picture of self-apology. In this con- 
nection, it may be of interest to 
point out that many more emo- 
tional, behavior, and educational 
problems are found in boys of lat- 
ency age, than in girls. Primitive 
bodies, absent or meagre sexual 
characteristics, weak sexual differ- 
entiation, and meagre hair or cloth- 
ing manifestations, as well as the 
greater frequency of button and 
buckle emphasis, mark the boy as 
socially and sexually less mature 
than the girl of latency age, where- 
as, at 5 and 6, when growth drives 
and sexual interests were more 
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active, he compared favorably with 
the girl in maturity. Perhaps the 
girl, too excited with her own sex- 
ual flurry at the younger age, was 
less organized, thus reducing the 
marked sexual differential that ap- 
pears markedly during the latency 
years. 

Oral dependency features are, in 
line with the greater acceptance of 
regulation by the girls, seen more 
frequently in the girls’ drawings. 
The girls manage-hewever, ta dis- 
guise them and give more subtle 
representation than do the boys, 
who may express their dependency 
bluntly in a stark row of buttons, 
punctuated by a conspicuous 
buckle on a primitive egg body. 
Mouth disturbance is more fre- 
quent in girls, but they manage to 
cosmetize it by rouge, or they make 
a cupid-bow arrangement out of a 
concave, receptive mouth. Display 
and dependency needs give girls a 
high priority in front view draw- 
ings. While the profile defensive- 
ness enters the boys’ drawings at 8 
or 9, the girl does not begin to use 
that technique until 10, and con- 
tinues to use less profile through- 
out all ages. Although the girl gen- 
erally invests more size, authority 
and power in her female, this 
supremacy weakens with maturity. 
By late adolescence, the male is ac- 
cepted as a human being, too, and 
his figure is given more differential 
and realistic detail. After the 
flurry of sexual competition and 
wavering at 5 and 6, when the girl 
will often draw the opposite sex 
first, she retains a solid and con- 
sistent identification with the fe- 
male role, with considerable confi- 
dence and pride in this role, 
throughout her latency period. 
Matters change during the period 
surrounding puberty. Her confi- 
dence is temporarily shaken and is, 
in adult life, often fraught with 
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ambivalence. In adulthood, the 
female is likely, in her desire to 
express the assertiveness, freedom, 
and accomplishment drives, to do 
the male first, and borrow many 
features from him for the self-sex 
drawing. The adult female is more 
inclined to shift in which sex is 
drawn first, expressing ambivalence 
in the preferred role more than 
the male. Opposite sex for the 
male, can only express feminine 
identification which, culturally, im- 
plies weakness. 

The boy who, at 5 and 6, draws 
self-sex first, falls into the latency 
pattern of female identification 
and often does opposite sex first, as 
ascribing more authority to the 
female, while at the same time en- 
feebling the male figure. It is no 
wonder that the female, rather 
than the male is regarded as the 
restraining agent in the gathering 
storm of hostility that has been de- 
scribed for the 11 year old boy. The 
boy is given, on the one hand, to 
more blunt expression of aggres- 
sion and on the other, to more ex- 
treme withdrawal from aggressive 
patterns. After the stick fingers, the 
heavy line, the nostrils, the heavy 
diffuse shading, the overemphasized 
ear, and strong nose of the 5 and 6 
year old period, we find that at 
latency he tacks up his hostility 
into a placating smile, and will 
perhaps, at the age of 8, do no 
more than manage surreptitiously 
to indicate a spiked heel on the 
female. 

The girl is generally more subtle, 
covert and lady-like in her aggres- 
sions. She uses mittened or com- 
pressed finger arrangements, or 
leaves her fingers off altogether. She 
favors the round petal fingers when 
she puts them on. Stress on nostrils, 
combined with the heavy aggressive 
line, and the sharp corner she turns 
in her line formations, suggest that 
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she drains off aggression during her 
latency in temper outbursts. Gen- 
erally she does, however, use more 
active and well functioning con- 
trols. The 8 year old girl gives 
more hands to grasp with than the 
boys, and she is more efficient in 
her compliance. Instead of the 
many instances of omission of the 
controlling neck, seen in_ boys’ 
drawings through the 10th year, we 
see that the girl replaces her ab- 
sence of neck of the 5 and 6 year 
age with a long thin neck which 
serves to mechanically separate the 
functions of the body from the 
mind, just as she has been taught 
to do, and thus effectively repress. 

Although the girl shows earlier 
and more persistent sex interests, 
that, too, is expressed less directly 
than in the boys’ drawings. The 
boys will show masturbatory pre- 
occupation earlier, and in other 
ways give body expression (excited 
hair, or diffusely shaded body) of 
their body disturbance. The girl, 
most often, will put fancy designs 
on her skirt, do strapless arrange- 
ments to suggest breasts, and 
balloon and decorate the bottom of 
her skirt with more than a sug- 
gestion of exhibitionistic (and voy- 
euristic) display. She draws sensual 
lips and will give a tie to the male 
more frequently than the boy. She 
may, in some instances, show dis- 
creet emphasis of the crotch of the 
male. Body preoccupation is all 
expressed on the clothing surface. 
Breasts are seldom indicated be- 
low 10 years of age, although 
pockets, bows and other substitutes 
appear before puberty. Virtually no 
preadolescent, boy or girl, does a 
nude, but the boy will have many 
just “failure to clothe” figures, 
while the girl stresses body inter- 
est with indirect-clothing emphasis 
designed for allure rather than for 
expression of direct body absorp- 
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tion. The boy is thus more body 
concerned and the girl is more 
concerned about her social and dis- 
play appeal. She does not’ show 
masturbatory preoccupation or 
deep body concern except during 
the menstrual phase of develop- 
ment, when her defenses are 
strained. It is at that time that she 
has the most tight stance, often in 
connection with rape fantasies. 
Otherwise, the relaxed, provoca- 
tive and childishly wide stance pre- 
vails for the boys and girls through- 
out childhood. 

In summary, judging from evi- 
: dence gained in the drawings, lat- 
ency appears to be more consistent 
with the girl’s cultural role, while 
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the boy, although, accepting it as 
inevitable after the threatening 
oedipal struggle and new responsi- 
bilities for achievement, makes less 
positive use of that period, but 
simply simmers with resentment. 
This mounts into explosive fan- 
tasy at about 11 and later into an 
acted-out rebellion at puberty. The 
greater amount of retarded self- 
development, difficulties, and mal- 
adjustments for which latency boys 
as compared with girls, are re- 
ferred for help is reflected in the 
forced and negative character of 
the growth pattern made evident 
by the drawings of these boys. 
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Rorschach Adjustment and the Thematic Apperception Test * 


LrEo SHATIN, PH.D. 
Brooklyn Veterans Hospital 


INTRODUCTION 


The relationship of Thematic 
Apperception Test variables to per- 
sonal adjustment is implicit in the 
clinical utilization of the TAT. 
There is need for a sign list of 
Thematic Apperception scoring 
variables which constitute explicit 
indicators of the level of personal 
adjustment. This sign approach to 
adjustment contributes to diagnos- 
tic efficiency and has implications 
for rapid screening as well as for 
clinical practice. 

The present inquiry investigates 
the relationship between a variety 
of TAT scoring categories, and per- 
sonal adjustment as measured by 
the Rorschach Test. An empirically 
derived Rorschach adjustment in- 
dex serves as the criterion of ad- 
justment against which a _ wide 
variety of TAT variables has been 
compared. It enables us to answer 
these questions: (1) What, if any, 
is the adjustive significance of a 
series of TAT scoring variables? 
(2) Which of these variables re- 
late to relatively good personal ad- 
justment and which to relatively 
poor personal adjustment? Both 


1 Condensed from a portion of a dissert- 
ation submitted to Harvard University 
in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree. The author 
gratefully acknowledges the cooperation 
of Dr. Samuel Tartakoff and the Man- 
ager and Staff of the West Roxbury 


Veterans Hospital 
was conducted. 
Sponsored by the Veterans Administra- 
tion and published with the approval 
of the Chief Medical Director. The 
statements and conclusions published 
by the author are a result of his own 
study and do not necessarily reflect the 
opinion or policy of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


where this study 


formal and contentual TAT vari- 
ables have been included in this 
study. 


Various procedures which may 
be utilized for the development of 
a sign list of adjustive TAT scor- 
ing variables have been described 
(Hartman 1949, Murray and Stein 
1943, Rodnick, Rubin and Free- 
man 1943). Rodnick and Klebanoff 
(1942) differentiated well adjusted 
from poorly adjusted adolescents 
by contrasting their responses 
to selected TAT pictures before 
and after a frustrating experience. 
Murray and Stein (1943) consid- 
ered the application of TAT to 
large scale screening, and Hart- 
man (1949) described the adjustive 
significance of certain TAT cate- 
gories. The isolation of signs which 
are pathognomonic for specific psy- 
chiatric categories (Balken and 
Masserman 1940, Reynaud 1946) is 
somewhat allied to the problem 
under discussion. Formal character- 
istics of the TAT have been 
emphasized in this search for dif- 
ferentiating signs, but Eron (1948) 
used dynamic content such as 
themes and identifications. 


The current investigation em- 
ploys a Rorschach criterion of per- 
sonal adjustment: The Rorschach 
Adjustment Index (RAI). The 
term “personal adjustment” defies 
exact definition, but underlying 
the use of the Rorschach Test is 
the concept that it does measure 
such a continuum. This continuum 
ranges from the normal individual 
with no unusual psychological 
complaint, through the individual 
who experiences conflict and _per- 
sonal difficulties, past the more ob- 
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viously neurotic individual in 
need of psychiatric aid, to the psy- 
chotics and those who require in- 
stitutional care. It is approximate- 
ly parallel to that in modern psy- 
chiatric diagnosis (Veterans Ad- 
ministration Technical Bulletin, 
1947) which indicates the severity 
of dysfunction: No Disease, Tran- 
sient Personality Reactions to 
Acute or Special Stress, Psychoneu- 
rotic Disorders, Character and Be- 
havior Disorders and Alcoholic In- 
toxication and Drug Addiction, 
and lastly the Psychoses. The Ror- 
schach Test has been empirically 
validated as a criterion for the level 
of adjustment (Buhler 1949, Da- 
vidson 1943, Munroe 1945, Ross 
1944). Miale and Harrower-Erikson 
(1940) suggested nine indices of 
psychoneurosis. Davidson (1943) 
listed successful indicators of ad- 
justment in children. Ross and 
Ross (1944) evolved an objective 
instability-disability score, Mun- 
roe’s check list (1945) estimated the 
severity of personality disturbance 
at four levels, and Buhler, Buhler, 
and Lefever (1949) were able to 
classify their Basic Rorschach Score 
in terms of four integration levels. 

The problem may be restated as 
follows: To examine an array of 
TAT scoring variables for the pur- 
pose of determining the adjustive 
significance of each of these vari- 
ables; i.e., whether its presence (or 
absence) is related to good or poor 
personal adjustment. The criterion 
of personal adjustment in this 
study is a Rorschach criterion (the 
Rorschach Adjustment Index, or 
RAT) which was developed toward 
this end. 


THE RorscHACH ADJUSTMENT 
InpEx (RAT) 


An initial pool of 39 carefully 
delineated Rorschach variables was 
employed. These constituted a 
cross-section of scoring categories 
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and included standard ones of Beck 
and Klopfer. The RAI was devel- 
oped through several stages. 


A. Positive signs—those indicative 
of good adjustment or health. 


1. Three judges? independently 
scrutinized the Rorschach scoring 
variables and made judgments re- 
garding the adjustive significance 
of each variable. They considered 
two things for every variable: (a) 
Was the presence of that variable 
in a protocol a favorable sign for 
mental health? (b) If so, then what 
was the most healthy scoring range 
for that variable? In these consid- 
erations the judges drew upon their 
general knowledge and experience 
without specific reference to pub- 
lished studies. They were instruct- 
ed to make their judgments upon 
the basis of: clinical experience 
rather than recollections of sign 
lists from the literature. It was fur- 
ther asked that they make their 
judgments from the point of view 
of the general population, not spe- 
cial populations such as that from 
which was drawn the experimental 
sroup of this study. The results of 
these individual judgments were 
tabulated. 

2. The judges then discussed 
each Rorschach variable in rota- 
tion, making known their individ- 
ual opinions and the pros and cons 
of their judgments. A composite 
group judgment for every Ror- 
schach scoring category was at- 
tained and recorded. Where a com- 
posite opinion could not be 
reached it was so noted. 

3. The individual judges then 
re-examined the composite group 
judgments for all scoring variables 


2 The author, and two graduate students 
participating in a clinical training pro- 
gram. The students had approximately 


two years’ experience with projective 
methods. The assistance of Dr. Irving 
Frank and Mr. Robert Baker is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 
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discussed. Each judge independent- 
ly rated the degree of certainty 
with which he believed each vari- 
able for that specified range to be 
an indicator of good adjustment. 
The certainty rating was made on 
a four-point scale, 0 indicating 
marked uncertainty and 3 indicat- 
ing strong certainty. 

4. The writer examined the com- 
posite judgments and certainty rat- 
ings for each scoring category, com- 
paring these with the published 
sign lists of Munroe (1945), Buhler 
et al (1949), and Davidson (1943), 
as well as with the comments made 
by Rorschach (1942), Beck (1945), 
and Klopfer (1942) regarding the 
most healthy range for these vari- 
ables. In no instance was there 
gross disagreement. An arbitrary 
weight of +1 was given to all those 
signs for which a high degree of 
certainty had attended the compos- 
ite judgment and which coincided 
with the published sign lists. An 
arbitrary weight of +14 was given 
to those with fairly good certainty. 
Signs with poor certainty were not 
included in the list. The final array 
of signs with positive ratings as de- 
rived from this procedure is re- 
ported in Table I. 


B. Negative signs—those indicative 
of poor adjustment or health. 


The procedure was carried 
through four stages similar to those 
described for the positive signs. The 
list of negatively weighted signs is 
included in Table I. The final scor- 
ing weight depended upon the de- 
gree of certainty with which that 
scoring variable for that range was 
thought to indicate ill health, and 
on the agreement of the composite 
judgment for that variable with 
authoritative opinion and validat- 
ed lists. 

The final sign list (Table I) was 
derived in this manner on the basis 
of clinical judgment, the opinion 





of Rorschach authorities (Ror- 
schach, Klopfer, Beck), and pub- 
lished quantitative signs which had 
been empirically validated. In view 
of the method used to develop this 
sign list it is theoretically applica- 
ble to the general population and 
to groups other than the immedi- 
ate population of this investigation. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects of this investigation 
constituted a sequential series of 
90 male veteran patients in a gen- 
eral hospital, referred to the Clin- 
ical Psychology Section for evalua- 
tion. Patients referred only for in- 
tellectual evaluation or for exam- 
ination in connection with the ef- 
fects of organic brain disease were 
not included. Median age was 29.5 

= 5.4), median educational 
grade level 10.8 (Q = 2.0), and 
median Wechsler IQ available for 
68 of the subjects was 106 (Q=10). 
Diagnoses included 28 cases with 
psychosomatic conditions, 11 with 
organic disease, 45 with a variety 
of psychiatric diagnoses but not in- 
clusive of psychosis, and 6 psychotic 
reactions or psychoses in remission. 

The Rorschach test, followed by 
the TAT full series for men, was 
administered to each subject. All 
Rorschach protocols were scored 
for the components of the RAI. 
The TAT records were scored for 
forty variables which previously 
had been chosen to provide an in- 
clusive cross-section of scoring 
categories that were clearly defined 
and quantifiable (Shatin 1951). 
The TAT scoring categories were 
drawn from a variety of sources 
including Murray (1938), Tomkins 
(1947), and especially Hartman 
(1949). They are listed below. Each 
measures a gradient, low to high, 
in the direction as stated; e.g., a 
high score for Mean reaction time 
designates longer reaction time, 
and a high score for variable 18 
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TABLE I—Rorschach Adjustment Index 


Rorschach Variable Range 
oe. |. W% 15%-25% 
Zz: Dd% =31% 

> S+-s =6 
4. F —FM and m as F 77%—90 
+% 28 ; % 
98%-100% 
5. F 30%-45 
% > ho, % 
6. M 3-6 
0 
=9 
(a FM 0 
8. m =4 
9. FC 2-4 
0 
10. Sum C, weighted 3-5 
13. c 1-2 
14. V—Excludes k 1-2 
>3 
>5 
16. Y—Excludes k, c, C’ =4 
18. M—Sum C >+4 
19. M+Sum C 0-1 
20. FM+m:M (ratio) n-Vs 


=3/1, or 3/0 if M = 0 


rs W/M (ratio) 2/1-3/1 
=5/1, or 4/0 if M = 0 

23. A% 25%-40% 
<20% 
>60% 

27. At—Anatomy =4 

$1. P 5-8 
<3 

$3. Number of questions =4 

34. Symmetry remarks =>3 

35. Cn, des, rem =3 

36. R—Response total 25-50 
<10 
265 

VB Rejects 1 
=2 

38. RT—Reaction Time, mean >32” 


* Highest obtainable RAI is 410.5, lowest is —21.5 


** These are identifying numerals, not in serial order. 
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indicates more than usual Unpleas- 
ant feeling-tone. Frequency counts 
were employed for variables 5-9, 16, 
17, and 39. Variables 10-15 and 19- 
38 were scored by means of a 3- 
step rating scale: each of the 
twenty card responses was rated 0, 
1, or 2 for the particular variable, 
the rating depending upon specific 
criteria of frequency and intensity. 
A subject’s final score for that vari- 





able consisted of the sum of twenty 
ratings. Variable 3 (Mean level of 
interpretation), a measure of in- 
terpretative richness, was scored 
through a 7-step scale with rejec- 
tion or enumeration at the lower 
pole and fully developed, richly in- 
terpretative stories at the upper. 
Each card response was rated, the 
final score for the protocol consist- 
ing of the mean of these twenty rat- 


LisTING OF TAT SCORING VARIABLES 


. Mean reaction time to responses 


. Mean level of interpretation 
- Length of time perspective 
Fantastic stories 

. Very popular stories 


Conner on = 


. Number of pictures rejected 
. Word count 


10. Strength of interpersonal relationships 


11. Emphasis on action and movement 


. Mean deviation of initial response times 


. Omission of picture characters and important details 


12. Emphasis on own problems and difficulties 


13. Picture criticisms 

14. Use of “remoteness” indicators 
15. Perceptual distortions 

16. Sexual misidentifications 


17. Sexual misidentifications and hesitance in identifying sex 


18. Unpleasant feeling-tone 


19. Intensity of feeling-tone (regardless of direction) 


20. Degree of inner conflict 

21. Strength of attack on conflict issues 
22. Realistic achievement 

23. Unreal or fantasied achievement 

24. Parental figures benign and nurturant 
25. Parental figures unsympathetic 

26. Father figures unsympathetic 

27. Mother figures unsympathetic 


28. Intensity of attitude shown by father figures toward filial figures 


(whether 


nurturant or unsympathetic is disregarded) 


29. Intensity of attitude shown by mother figures toward filial figures 


(whether 


nurturant or unsympathetic is disregarded) 


30. Verbal and emotional aggression 
$1. Physical aggression 


$2. Powerful inanimate forces having destructive connotations 


33. Sex activity 
34. Food and eating 


35. Alcoholism and drinking alcoholic liquors 


36. Sickness and physical malformations 


37. Comments on light or dark features of the pictures 


38. Comments on neatness or orderliness 
$9. Frequency of Murder in total protocol 
. Frequency of Suicide in total protocol 
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ings. Variable 4 (Length of time 
perspective) was scored on a 5-step 
scale, with the twenty individual 
ratings summated into a total score. 


RESULTS 


The association of the TAT var- 
iables with the RAI was assayed 
by Chi-Square tests of independ- 
ence, using the method of extremes. 
Each subject received an RAI 
score in accord with the number 
of weighted positive and negative 
scores of his Rorschach protocol. 
The Mean RAI was —1.0 with SD 
3.2 and range +5.5 to —9.0; its 
frequency distribution did not sig- 
nificantly depart from normality 
(P = .5). Cutting points for the 
RAI were set to intercept as closely 
as possible the middle third of the 
group. Chi-square tests of inde- 
pendence were then made between 
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high RAI scores (approximately 
the top third, N = 32) and low 
RAI scores (approximate lower 
third, N = 27) as against the high 
and low scores of these patients for 
the 40 TAT variables. The point 
of dichotomization was set for each 
TAT variable as closely as possible 
to its median score for the total 
group; those subjects falling above 
the median were classified “high” 
and those below as “low.” Yates’ 
correction was applied; the num- 
ber of cells was four and N = 59. 

The results of these Chi-square 
tests between the TAT variables 
and RAI scores are presented in 
Table II (columns 1, 2, and 3) 
which indicates all those TAT 
categories for which the hypothesis 
of independence from RAI was re- 
jected (P = .05), together with the 
confidence levels of the rejections 


TABLE II—Statistically Significant Relationships Between TAT 
Variables and RAI, Chi-Square Tests of Independence 


TAT Variables 


Chi-Square Tests with 


Chi-Square Tests with 


RAI Extremes (N=59) RAI Full Range (N=90) 


Mean level of interpretation 

Length of time perspective 

Fantastic stories 

Word count 

Strength of interpersonal 

relationships 

11. Emphasis on action and 
movement 

14. Use of “remoteness” indicators 

19. Intensity of feeling-tone 
(regardless of direction) 

20. Degree of inner conflict 

24. Parental figures benign and 
nurturant 

28. Intensity of attitude shown by 
father figures toward filial fig- 
ures (whether nurturant or 
unsympathetic is disregarded) 

29. Intensity of attitude shown by 
mother figures toward filial 
figures (whether nurturant or 
unsympathetic is disregarded) 

30. Verbal and emotional 

aggression 


” 
So pe 


Significance C* 


Significance gy 


Level Level 
01 47 02 37 
01 A7 01 37 
02 Al 03 34 
01 A7 02 37 
01 A6 01 39 
01 A7 01 38 
02 43 03 34 
02 A3 .03 35 
03 39 05 31 
04 38 06 30 
04 38 04 31 
02 42 .03 33 
02 4l 04 33 


* Coefficient of association with correction for broad categories (Garrett, 1947, p. 363). 


$x2 classifications are corrected as 3x3. 
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and the coefficients of association. 
Relationships are read in the posi- 
tive direction; ie., a higher score 
for the TAT variable is accom- 
panied by a high RAT score. 
Further Chi-square tests of inde- 
pendence were made for the specific 
variables found to be associated 
with the RAI extremes (listed in 
column 1 of Table II). This time 
the tests were made for the full 
sample (N = 90) and included the 
subjects whose RAI scores fell in 
the middle range (3x2 tables). The 
results are presented in Table II, 
columns 4 and 5. All but variable 
24 remained significantly associated 
with RAI when tested against its 
full range. Variable 24 fell just 
short of significance (P = .06). 


DIscuUSssION 


Tomkins (1947) has discussed 
“remoteness” indicators as indica- 
tive of repression. There is some 
evidence (Shatin 1951) that a high 
score for Use of “remoteness’’ in- 
dicators implies the presence of 
relatively rich and vigorous fantasy 
associations, the opposite of con- 
striction and stereotypy. The pres- 
ent finding emphasizes the health- 
ful Rorschach implications of re- 
moteness indicators. 

Sheer verbal output of fantasy, 
Word count, is a relatively healthy 
sign. Its implication for good Ror- 
schach adjustment is reinforced 
when it is accompanied by qualita- 
tive richness of content. 

The capacity to express inner 
conflict through the medium of the 
picture projection test (Degree of 
inner conflict) is associated here 
with better RAT adjustment. 
Stories which deal with states of 
inner conflict and perplexity need 
not necessarily be construed as un- 
healthy signs. They might perhaps 
be indications that the subject is 
actively searching for a solution to 
his problem; or, that he is on the 


road toward rather than away from 
better adjustment. 

The portrayal of parental figures 
in strong interaction with filial fig- 
ures, where the parental figures are 
emphasized as benign and nurtur- 
ant, is related to better Rorschach 
adjustment. In individual TAT 
analysis, therefore, the absence of 
benign parental figures from the 
stories suggests a maladjustive 
trend. This is accentuated where 
the stories show altogether weak 
parental-filial interactions, of what- 
ever valence. Interaction is more 
healthy than absence of interaction, 
but interaction with benign par- 
ental figures is the most favorable 
in its healthful Rorschach implica- 
tions. 

The presence of Verbal and emo- 
tional aggression in the TAT does 
not demand an interpretation of 
ill health. On the contrary, the ca- 
pacity for free expression of such 
aggression through the projective 
medium might be regarded as po- 
tentiality for better adjustment. 
The adjustive implications of such 
TAT content are here underscored 
in contrast to frequent clinical 
emphasis upon its unfavorable 
aspects. 

Hartman (1949), after a correla- 
tional study in which he compared 
the TAT’s of 35 adolescent delin- 
quent boys with ratings of their 
personalities, drew up a list of 
TAT categories which were asso- 
ciated with good or poor adjust- 
ment. Since similar categories 
occur here, they may be compared 
for their relationship with adjust. 
ment in the two studies. The com- 
parison is only approximate, for 
the subject groups differed in age 
and circumstance, the variables 
were not scored exactly alike, and 
adjustment was measured by trait 
ratings in the one study as against 
a Rorschach index in the other. 
This study contains nine vari- 
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ables similar in definition to those 
which Hartman found to corre- 
spond to good personal adjustment 
(our variables 3, 4, 9, 18, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 33). All but variable 18, 
Predominant feeling-tone unpleas- 
ant show at least a trend in the 
same direction of agreement with 
adjustment in both studies, while 
four (variables 3, 4, 9, 24) of these 
show statistically significant asso- 
ciations in both studies. This agree- 
ment between the findings of the 
two studies gives added significance 
to the variables and affirms their 
relationship to general adjustment. 
An association in the opposite di- 
rection appears for the single vari- 
able Predominant feeling-tone un- 
pleasant. Hartman found that 
pleasant feeling-tone relates to bet- 
ter adjustment, but our results sug- 
gest that the expression of unpleas- 
ant feeling-tone through the me- 
dium of TAT stories is not a mal- 
adjustive sign in a population such 
as this and may perhaps even sug- 
gest an adjustive trend (Chi-square 
test of independence with RAI 
gave P — .1). It appears that for 
this group the intensity of feeling- 
tone holds greater adjustive impli- 
cation than the pleasantness or di- 
rection of that feeling-tone. 

Ten of our TAT variables (vari- 
ables 4, 5, 6, 13, 15, 16, 17, 30, 31, 
37) may be subsumed under seven 
which Hartman listed as _ signifi- 
cantly linked with unfavorable per- 
sonality traits. Four of these, vari- 
ables 4, 5, 6, and 13, show a trend 
in the same direction in both 
studies, two at significant levels 
(variables 4 and 5). In the case of 
three variables which he found to 
be significantly related to unfavor- 
able personality traits, our data do 
not permit rejection of the hypoth- 
esis that they are unrelated to ad- 
justment as measured by the RAT: 
Perceptual distortions, Comments 
on light or dark features, and Pic- 
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ture criticisms. This finding for 
perceptual distortions is internally 
consistent with other data (Shatin 
1951) where Perceptual distortion 
was not found to be related to 
F+%, a Rorschach category which 
might have been expected to relate 
to distorted perception of the pic- 
ture stimuli. Perceptual distortion 
as defined and scored in this study 
does not confirm the a priori ex- 
pectation of a significant relation- 
ship with Rorschach adjustment. 
Results which run counter to 
those of Hartman occur for his 
“Theme emphasis — Aggression.” 
The expression of aggression in the 
TAT, particularly verbal and emo- 
tional aggression, is directly related 
to the RAI whereas Hartman 
found themes of aggression to be 
inversely related to adjustive per- 
sonality ratirigs. 

The results of this investigation 
are interpreted within the limits of 
its population sample, a sample of 
individuals showing personal and 
emotional difficulties. This method 
of study needs extension to other 
population types, including more 
normal individuals, for it is likely 
that the medians and ranges of the 
TAT variables do not reflect the 
distributions to be found in the 
general population. 

The TAT points of dichotomiza- 
tion, which determined the defini- 
tions of “high” and “low” for these 
variables, were set a priori near the 
medians. Cutting points might be 
set instead to intercept more ex- 
treme ranges of the variables, or 
specific limits thought to be more 
highly pertinent to adjustment. 
The next step, following the ac- 
crual of TAT scoring categories 
known to be related to adjustment 
(Rorschach or otherwise), calls for 
the delimitation of the scoring 
ranges which are most highly re- 
lated to good or poor adjustment. 

Thematic Apperception Test 
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variables which are clearly defined 
and quantifiable in nature can be 
significantly related to Rorschach 
adjustment level. Thirteen of 40 
TAT variables were shown to be 
related to adjustment as measured 
by the RAI. It is possible to de- 
velop an array of TAT signs which 
may then form the basis for an 
index of adjustment similar to the 
RAI or other Rorschach adjust- 
ment indices (Buhler 1949, Mun- 
roe 1945). 


SUMMARY 


The adjustive significance of 40 
TAT scoring variables was investi- 
gated. A Rorschach criterion of ad- 
justment, the Rorschach Adjust- 
ment Index (RAI), was utilized. 
This was derived from clinical 
judgment, authoritative Rorschach 
opinion, and published quantita- 
tive signs which had been empiri- 
cally validated. 

Chi-square tests of independence 
were made between the TAT vari- 
ables and the RAI for those sub- 
jects who scored within the top and 
bottom thirds of the RAI (N=59). 
Thirteen TAT variables were 
found to be significantly related to 
the RAI. Further Chi-square tests 
were made for these 13 variables, 
this time over the full sample 
(N = 90) and including the sub- 
jects with RAT scores in the middle 
range. All but one of the associa- 
tions continued at significant levels. 
The results were compared with 
Hartman’s list of TAT categories 
associated with adjustment; they 
were in fair agreement, with cer- 
tain exceptions as noted. 

This study has indicated a num- 
ber of clearly defined and quanti- 
fiable TAT variables which relate 
to Rorschach adjustment, and has 
emphasized the feasibility of an 
objective TAT index of adjust- 
ment. 
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The quantity of an individual's 
productions in a projective situa- 
tion such as the TAT has been 
taken as an important aspect in 
recent literature on _ projective 
techniques. One way of measuring 
quantity has been, logically 
enough, the number of words ob- 
tained in a protocol. Although this 
index is more peripheral than the 
number of themes or number of 
items given, it is objective and is 
perfectly reliable. It probably has 
been considered a reasonable as- 
sumption that differences in the 
amount of words given by a person 
in responding to a projective stim- 
ulus are related in significant ways 
to differences of degree or extent or 
some other pertinent aspect of what 
is being projected by the person. 
This latter assumption seems typi- 
cal in present literature. 

It is possible that the word count 
may also be a function of the in- 
tellectual or verbal ability of the 
subject. If this is the case, differ- 
ences in word count may represent 
differences in intellectual or verbal 
ability, and also may be indicative 
of differences in the projective func- 
tioning of an individual, or an un- 
known function of the two and pos- 
sibly other factors. 

These brief introductory com- 
ments should serve to point up the 
need for investigating the degree 
to which intellectual and verbal 
ability is operative as a determin- 
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ant of word count on a projective 
test such as the TAT. Two sets of 
measures of verbal ability were 
used in this study: one, a test of 
general intelligence, and the second 
a test of verbal fluency. Two groups 
of subjects were examined under 
different conditions: one, a group 
of male patients who were tested 
individually in a clinical setting 
which involved several different 
examiners; and second, a group of 
normal subjects, high school and 
college students, all examined by 
the same person, with the tests be- 
ing given to them in groups. 

1. Intellectual ability as a factor. 
The subjects for this part of the 
study were forty-four male veteran 
patients in a VA mental hygiene 
clinic. These men were ambulatory 
psychoneurotic and psychotic pa- 
tients, who were being examined 
in conjunction with diagnostic 
evaluation for treatment. Examina- 
tions of these men were not all 
made by the same person, but were 
made by twelve different exam- 
iners. 

The measure of _ intellectual 
ability obtained was the perform- 
ance on the Wechsler-Bellevue In- 
telligence Scale for Adults, Form 
I. All subjects also had been given 
the first ten cards of the TAT. 
Total word count was made on 
four cards, at the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the end of the se- 
ries, namely, cards 1, 4, 6BM and 
10. The group was found to be of 
average intelligence (mean IQ 103) 
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with a range of ability close to that 
of the population in general (SD 
13). The combined word count on 
the four cards was correlated with 
the obtained IQ and a correlation 
of r = .40 was obtained. This cor- 
relation is statistically significant 
(p <_.01). 

2. Verbal fluency as a factor. 
Since the material used in the re- 
sults just presented was based on 
material obtained by twelve differ- 
ent examiners, it seemed desirable 
to study relationships in a setting 
where examiner differences were 
not operative. In addition it was 
felt that it would be of interest to 
check the relationship on a rela- 
tively normal, non-clinical group 
of subjects. As a further point, it 
seemed desirable to select a more 
specific kind of verbal ability 
which would seem particularly 
pertinent to this problem. With 
this in mind, the tests were given 
by one of the authors to 182 sub- 
jects who ranged from juniors in 
high school to juniors in college. 
These persons were tested in 
groups, not individually. The sub- 
jects were given the TAT cards 
first, following which the test of 
verbal fluency was given. 

Half of the subjects were given 
the regular TAT cards, 3GF and 
8GF; the other half were presented 
with a reproduction of these cards, 
identical in all respects except that 
the female character was replaced 
by a male character. This variation 
was introduced for reasons which 
do not concern the present experi- 
ment. The cards were shown on a 
screen separately and twelve min- 
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utes were allowed for writing the 
story for each picture. They were 
instructed as follows: 

You will be shown a picture on a 
screen. You are asked to make up a story 
about this picture. You should try to 
tell what is happening in the picture, 
how the person feels, and the story 
should have an outcome. Do not worry 
about sentence construction, spelling, or 
punctuation. Just put the story down as 
you would tell it. 

After the administration of the 
TAT cards, the group was given 
the Chicago Test of Primary Men- 
tal Abilities, Test W, a test of ver- 
bal fluency. The correlation be- 
tween total TAT word count and 
verbal fluency score was found to 
be r = .50. This is statistically sig- 
nificant (p < .01). The correla- 
tions were computed for men and 
women separately, and the differ- 
ence was found to be not statisti- 
cally significant. 

The results of these two studies 
point up the need for caution 
against using word count as an in- 
dex of projective functioning with- 
out giving proper consideration for 
or control of the relative abilities 
of the subjects being tested. The 
comparison of word count of a 
single person from situation to sit- 
uation at least avoids this fallacy. 
The comparison between individu- 
als or groups of individuals, how- 
ever, must take into account the 
matter of relationship between 
word count and intellectual differ- 
ences, and of verbal fluency in par- 
ticular. 
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Anderson, H. H. and Anderson, 
G. L. (Eds.): An Introduction to 
Projective Techniques and Other 


Devices for Understanding the 
Dynamics of Human Behavior. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


1951. 720 pp. + xxiv. 


This is a book which attempts 
to be encyclopedic in its coverage 
of projective tests and almost suc- 
ceeds in its quest. The title indi- 
cates that the volume does not re- 
strict itself to narrowly defined pro- 
jective techniques, so that even the 
projective elements of the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue and Stanford-Binet 
come in for treatment along with 
play, puppetry, graphology, finger- 
painting, psychodrama, and other 
techniques. To achieve this psychi- 
atrists as well as psychologists are 
called upon. 

The editors indicate that the 
purpose of the book is a “general 
survey of the field of projective 
techniques,” and it seems to this 
reviewer well-suited to its task. Part 
I, consisting of three chapters, deals 
with sub-structure of personality 
theory and validation of projective 
techniques. Here we have contribu- 
tions by the senior editor, MacFar- 
lane and Tuddenham, and Cattell. 
Part II continues this trend, but 
confines itself to the Rorschach, 
Beck and Rabin contributing the 
material. The core of the book is 
probably contained in Part III 
where the TAT, Four-Picture Test, 
Sentence Completion Methods, 
Bender-Gestalt, Rosenzweig Picture 
Frustration, Human Figure Draw- 
ing, Szondi, and other projective 
techniques are discussed. Part IV 
deals with the Stanford-Binet and 
Wechsler-Bellevue, in so far as 
these tests contribute to person- 
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ality appraisal in projective fash- 
ion. Mayman, Schafer, Rapaport, 
and G. L. Anderson are the con- 
tributors. The concluding section, 
Part V, involves “the use of pro- 
jective techniques in therapy” with 
Woltmann describing puppetry, 
Joseph G. Solomon play, Haas and 
Moreno psychodrama, and David 
M. Levy hostility patterns. 


This reviewer's job is somewhat 
simplified by the critical comments 
of Henry A. Murray in the Fore- 
word to the book. While space does 
not permit an abstraction of Dr. 
Murray’s statement, some mention 
must be made of his definition of 
a projective technique. Dr. Murray 
decries the liberties generally taken 
with the term projection (in the 
original Freudian sense) and feels 
that the present melange of tech- 
niques should not be used to ob- 
scure the projective processes being 
measured. He implies that a pro- 
jective technique should deal more 
with the unconscious, repressed, 
unacceptable elements of the per- 
sonality than with the conscious or 
admirable self-esteem components. 
He writes, “Projective techniques 
are ways of stimulating the imag- 
ination, of evoking and exposing 
single images, fantasies of interac- 
tions, and dramatic improvisations. 
These stimulated fictions consti- 
tute one of several forms of be- 
havior (in the largest sense) and 
are of interest in themselves, espe- 
cially in respect to their formal 
properties. But only certain parts 
of these representations can be 
called projections, grain for the 
analyst of personality. The rest is 
chaff. To call something a projec- 
tion one must demonstrate that it 
is similar to a ‘relevant’ constituent 
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of the subject’s personality.” 

The extension of the projection 
concept, as is done in this volume, 
is not necessarily a scientific li- 
cense at this stage of our knowl- 
edge, and one’s valuation in this 
regard possibly depends upon one’s 
theoretical orientation toward per- 
sonality. If the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
or any expressive device, permits 
predictive or prognostic statements 
on a level, let us say, of the Ror- 
schach or TAT, then whether the 
methodology is projective or some- 
thing allied is not of great conse- 
quence. It is too early to definitely 
rule out any medium of behavior 
which may be the gold-bearing ore 
of the personality regardless of the 
repugnance we may have for the 
florid growth and diversity of pres- 
ent techniques. 

The wide scope of the book, the 
many contributors, and the rela- 
tively unstructured nature of the 
field all combine to provide an un- 
evenness in material. Thus, while 
the book will probably have its 
best application in a first course in 
projective techniques, several of the 
chapters are pitched at the second 
or third course level, or are even 
applicable to the fully qualified 
practitioner. The intent is Fidectic: 
to describe the nature of each pro- 
jective technique and its applica- 
tion to clinical problems on an in- 
troductory level. Most of the chap- 
ters do this well, and some ex- 
tremely well. Some fall short. One 
wishes in this regard that the pro- 
cedure of introducing test protocols 
and interpretive case material 
could have been made uniform for 
every chapter. At any rate some ele- 
ment of unevenness is inherent in 
all symposia and no great defection 
is involved here. 

A decision had to be made by 
the editors as to which techniques 
would be accorded the dignity of 
full chapter treatment or merely 
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be summarized with others in a 
single chapter. Clinical psycholo- 
gists would probably make such 
selection in varying ways depend- 
ing upon their familiarity and skill 
with particular techniques and 
their theoretical orientation. For 
this reviewer, the Make-A-Picture 
Story Test might well have received 
chapter status and, as Murray has 
pointed out, the Tri-dimensional 
Test of Twitchell-Allen seems 
worthy of inclusion somewhere. 

If we disregard for the moment 
the content of the book which eith- 
er frankly or implicitly attempts to 
instruct in the use of one or anoth- 
er of the projective techniques, 
then the contributions dealing with 
design and validity become most 
important. Of the several excellent 
contributions in this area, that of 
MacFarlane and Tuddenham, and 
Robert R. Holt, were outstanding 
in the reviewer's opinion. 

MacFarlane and Tuddenham in 
a systematic and brilliant way an- 
alyze the discrepancy between the 
contemporary clinical application 
of projective tests and our funda- 
mental knowledge of what the tests 
measure. They conclude that pres- 
ent day research has neither made 
a case for nor against projective 
tests but that such tests should be 
employed until someting better 
comes along. Research designs cur- 
rently available have proved to be 
inadequate to handle complex pro- 
jective data and involved person- 
ality variables. Finally, they decry 
the crowding out of research on 
projective tests by the press of 
service needs. 

Holt deals obliquely with the 
problems of validation in his for- 
mulation of a scoring and inter- 
pretive system for the TAT. He 
points out that while there are a 
number of scoring systems extant 
for the TAT none is more than an 
aid to systematic observation. He 
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could not recommend any single 
one for routine clinical use. Holt 
believes that few general rules are 
applicable to TAT interpretation 
and the greatest facilitation is 
found in dynamic psychology of 
which psychoanalysis is a primary 
source. For Holt TAT scoring has 
analagous elements to dream analy- 
sis and the validity of the inter- 
pretation is inseparable from the 
validity of the interpreter. 

These two chapters summarize 
the state of projective testing today 
according to the methods of science. 
The picture is not an encouraging 
one. One sees no easy solution to 
the dilemma of the clinical psy- 
chologist who has an inner percep- 
tion that he is contributing in an 
unique way to the understanding 
of the patient but knows that re- 
search often finds that his clinical 
statements from projective data 
may be suspect. The fact that the 
State of California, for example, is 
spending over a hundred thousand 
dollars for twenty additional psy- 
chologists for the 1952-53 fiscal 
year, largely to give projective 
tests, confirms his evaluation of 
himself as providing valid and 
meaningful services to patients. 

It appears that now that the 
status problems of psychologists are 
further along the way toward solu- 
tion psychologists should face up 
to the realities of their liabilities 
and assets. We have oversold pro- 
jective tests—and are fearful of ad- 
mitting it—and have undersold the 
clinical psychologist as a_profes- 
sional person with a contribution 
to make. Just as long as we are de- 
pendent upon mysterious and pos- 
sibly specious tests for our security 
as members of the psychiatric team, 
so long will our scientific founda- 
tion remain nebulous and our feel- 
ings anxious. It is significant that 
no member of the symposium has 
advocated a moratorium on projec- 
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tive tests until sufficient objective 
evidence has accumulated as to 
their value. Can it be that despite 
projective tests the psychologist has 
been found to contribute to the 
welfare of the patient? 

Too much emphasis has been 
placed upon the test and too little 
upon the test-observer equation, or 
the observer himself. Attempts to 
find an inherent validity in a pro- 
jective test divorced from the dyn- 
amics and personality orientation 
of the observer are doomed to ster- 
ility. There is no absolute analysis 
of a dream as there is no absolute 
analysis of a TAT protocol. An ob- 
server handling dream material in 
a unique and personally meaning- 
ful way may be able to manipulate 
a patient in a therapeutically ad- 
vantageous way. But a second ob- 
server may arrive at an identical 
goal by using diverse dream ele- 
ments or varying procedures. So it 
is at present with projective tests 
—and the non-standardized variable 
seems to be the observer. Greater 
research effort expended upon him, 
we feel, will pay increased divi- 
dends. 

This book will certainly be an 
aid in the training of numerous 
clinical psychologists in projective 
techniques. As part of an introduc- 
tory course, it will find a very 
much needed place. 

ARTHUR Burton, Pu.D. 
Chief Psychologist 
Agnews State Hospital, Calif. 


Alice Joseph, M.D., and Veronica 
F. Murray, M.D. With an Analysis 
of the Bender Gestalt Tests by 
Lauretta Bender, M.D. Chamorros 
and Carolinians of Saipan Person- 
ality Studies. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1951. 381 pp. +XI. (14 illustra- 
tions). 

Following the conclusion of 
World War II a unique anthropol- 
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ogical project was organized and 
promoted by the Pacific Science 
Board of the National Research 
Council. The major purpose of this 
CIMA (Coordinated Investigation 
of Micronesian Anthropology) proj- 
ect, was to secure information, at 
first hand, about the peoples of 
the island world, formerly under 
the control of Japan, that had be- 
come U. S. Trust Territory under 
the administrative responsibility of 
the Navy.! In 1947-48, 42 special- 
ists, mostly anthropologists from 
21 different universities and a few 
other organizations, were sent into 
the field. The results of the CIMA 
program are gradually appearing 
in print, and the volume under re- 
view embodies observations made 
in Saipan, one of the Mariana Is- 
lands. The authors are unique in 
that they were the only women in 
the CIMA program, as well as be- 
ing the only psychiatrists. Spon- 
sored by the Institute of Ethnic 
Affairs (Washington, D. C.) they 
spent six months in the field. 
(p. vii). 

The first chapter presents a 
somewhat detailed geographic and 
historical introduction to an area 
that probably will be completely 
unfamiliar to most readers. In this 
connection it will be sufficient here 
to stress the fact, first, that the in- 
habitants of the Marianas had con- 
tact with European peoples for 250 
years before they fell under the 
control of Japan in 1914. Conse- 

uently, the authors point out that 
the Chamorros “at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century were al- 
ready an ‘acculturated’ people. The 
influences that had made them so, 
however, belonged more to the 
Europe of the seventeenth century 
than to the world of the nine- 
teenth.” Second, that the people of 


*In July 1951, the U. S. Navy relin- 
quished responsibility to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
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Saipan, in particular, present a pic- 
ture that involves complexities of 
racial mixture as well as linguistic 
and cultural differences. The 
Chamorros, a majority of the popu- 
lation, (c. 4000) represent descend- 
ants of the indigenous population 
of the Marianas while the “Kana- 
kas” (c. 1000) are descendants of 
another group of Micronesians, the 
inhabitants of the Carolines, to the 
south. The latter are the Carolin- 
ians of the authors who, they point 
out, while appearing to be much 
like the young Chamorros today, 
in dress and outward behavior, 
actually are much closer to their 
“original culture” (p. 80). While 
formerly these two groups, differ- 
ing in language and culture, dwelt 
in separate communities with a 
minimum of social intermingling, 
subsequent to our invasion of Sai- 
pan in 1944 the natives were col- 
lected and “kept behind barbed 
wire until July 1, 1946” (p. 51) 
and later re-settled in a single vil- 
lage, although the two groups oc- 
cupy separate administrative dis- 
tricts. All these complex historical 
circumstances must be borne in 
mind, as well as the fact that the 
observations made were initiated 
only a year after economic rehabili- 
tation had begun and a relatively 
“normal” existence  reinstituted. 
The authors were not studying two 
sets of natives living an independ- 
ent community existence but a se- 
ries of subjects selected with ref- 
erence to traditional differences in 
ethnic background that had been 
brought together under the pres- 
sure of outer circumstance. The 
sampling problem became extreme- 
ly difficult and the kind of sample 
desired was not obtained. (See 
Chapter 3.) The adult sample in- 
cludes only the Chamorros (15 
male, 15 female), the rest being 
200 children between the ages of 
5 and 17 years, comprising both 
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sexes and evenly distributed be- 
tween Chamorros and Carolinians. 
The battery of tests used included: 
The Grace Arthur Point Perform- 
ance Scale and the Porteus Maze; 
The Bender Gestalt and Rorschach 
(Tables II-XVI embody a quanti- 
tative tabulation of results and 
Chapters 5-8, a detailed discussion 
of them). 

Personality differences (as well 
as others which I shall not deal 
with here) did emerge from the 
test data. The authors epitomize 
(p. 303 seq.) these differences in 
terms of the withdrawal of the 
Chamorro into highly conventional 
patterns of behavior as a defense 
against the anxiety that might 
arise from acting out his feelings. 
In contrast the Carolinian fears 
“not his own emotions, but the, to 
him unpredictable reaction of oth- 
ers. He responds readily to friend- 
liness and warmth, but equally 
readily goes into panic or rage at 
any sign, real or fancied, of hos- 
tility.” The personality of the Caro- 
linian as interpreted by the authors 
is a consequence of his being in a 
“transition state,” “between two 
cultures with different moral values 
and standards of behavior,’ “con- 
fused in his aims, and uncertain 
which way to turn for the support 
and guidance which he needs to 
give him inner security and to help 
him control his impulsivity.” 

I presume that psychologists may 
not be altogether satisfied with the 
conclusions drawn because, in ad- 
dition to sampling difficulties and 
the absence of adults to be com- 
pared, the statistical significance of 
group differences are not demon- 
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strated. On the other hand, anthro- 
pologists may be uneasy because 
the relation of psychological to cul- 
tural data is handled so abstractly. 
This is illustrated in particular 
when the authors (p. 309 seq.) in 
a discussion of the possible “in- 
fluences which may have encour- 
aged and preserved the particular 
characteristics of Saipanese person- 
ality” instead of going into further 
cultural detail, launch into a dis- 
cussion that has reference to pos- 
sible climatic influences and histor- 
ical circumstances. On the other 
hand, one only has to read the 
Foreword by the authors in order 
to be convinced that they fully 
realize the limitations of their 
study, and how realistic they were 
in undertaking the kind of inves- 
tigation achievable within the time 
at their disposal, with their joint 
professional skills, and practicable 
under the exigencies of field work 
in such an area. Anthropologists, at 
least, will fully appreciate the latter 
circumstances. It is important, too, 
that in addition to the psychologi- 
cal data obtained, there is a chap- 
ter on “Health and Physique” and 
one which sets forth the results of 
a “Psychiatric Survey” (61 pp.). 
Doctors Joseph and Murray have 
provided us with a unique set of 
data, well organized and presented. 
Since it is from a region for which 
nothing comparable has yet been 
published, it is a welcome addition 
to our growing knowledge of psy- 
chological and psychiatric data be- 
yond the confines of western civili- 
zation. 


A. IrvinG HALLOWELL, PH.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Annual Bibliographic Issue: This 
issue of the Newsletter is devoted 
to bibliography. This feature has 
been one of the services most 
valued by TAT NL readers. My 
efforts in this connection have 
simply been to continue the work 
done by Bob Holt. In this issue, I 
have used, without any essential 
change, the classification system 
of references which he developed. 
This scheme is described by him 
in the TAT bibliographic supple- 
ment for 1950 (TAT Newsletter, 
1951, 4, 3-9; also printed in the 
Journal of Projective Techniques, 


25, California 


1951, 15, 117-123). The current 
TAT box score, based on the ref- 
erences in the first five sections of 
the bibliography, looks like this: 


1946 1947 1948 1949 
35 47 57 62 
1950 1951 1952 
83 97 56 


These figures are tentative; more 
references, especially for the last 
year (1952) can be expected to be 
uncovered by the time of the next 
bibliographic issue. 

Herewith is presented the 1952 
TAT bibliographic supplement. 








TAT BIBLIOGRAPHY: SUPPLEMENT FOR 1952 
I. PRINCIPAL REFERENCES 


a. The test and manuals: discussions of administration, scoring and interpretation. 


664. LINDZEY, Gardner. TAT: assumptions and related empirical evidence. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 1-25. 

665. MONROE, Ruth. FILM: The Administration of Projective Tests. Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Psychological Cinema Register, 1951. 

666. PIOTROWSKI, Zygmunt. A TAT of a schizophrenic interpreted according 
to new rules. Psychoanalytic Review, 1952, 39, 230-240. 

667. 


VORHAUS, Pauline G. TAT summary record blank and manual of direc- 
tions. New York: World Book Co., 1951. 


b. Normative studies. 


668. 


669. 


670. 


FRY, Franklyn D. A normative study of the reactions manifested by college 
students and by state prison inmates in response to the MMPI, the Rosen- 
zweig P-F Study, and the TAT. Journal of Psychology, 1952, 34, 27-30. 
RITTER, Anne M. and ERON, Leonard D. The use of the TAT to differ- 
entiate normal from abnormal groups. Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1952, 47, 147-158. 

ROSENZWEIG, Saul, and FLEMING, Edith E. Apperceptive norms for the 
TAT. Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, Madrid, 1950, 5, 459-469. 
(Cf. No. 60.) 


c. Research studies on mechanisms involved in TAT responses. 


BEIGEL, Hugo G. The influence of body position on mental processes. 


671. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1952, 8, 193-199. 

672. BIJOU, Sidney W. and KENNY, Douglas T. Ambiguity of picture and per- 
sonality factors in fantasy production elicited. American Psychologist, 1952, 
7, 530. —Abstract. 

673. 


GARFIELD, Sol L., BLEK, L., and MELKER, F. The influence of method 
of administration and sex differences on selected aspects of TAT stories. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1952, 16, 140-144. 
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WEISSKOPF, Edith A., and DIEPPA, Jorge J. Experimentally induced 
faking of TAT responses. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1951, 15, 469-474. 
WEISSKOPF, Edith A. and DUNLEVY, George P., Jr. Bodily similarity be- 
tween subject and central figure in the TAT as an influence on projection. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1952, 47, 441-445. 


d. Studies of reliability and validity. 


DAVENPORT, Beverly Fest. The semantic validity of TAT interpretation. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1952, 16, 171-175. Also: American Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 7, 530. —Abstract. 

GOODMAN, Morris. An indirect validation of a TAT scoring manual. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1952, 8, 149-154. 

PALMER, James O. A note on the intercard reliability of the TAT. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1952, 16, 473-474. 


e. Use in psychotherapy. 


BROWN, Virginia M. and GLAD, Donald D. Some quantitative relations 
between projective test productions and social behavior as a function of 
degree of illness in paranoid schizophrenics. American Psychologist, 1952, 7, 
353-354. —Abstract. 

HOHN, Elfriede. The TAT as a diagnostic aid in psychotherapy. Zeitschrift 
fur Psychotherapie und Medizinische Psychologie, 1951, 1, 192-205. 


II. RESEARCH STupIEs Usinc THE TAT 


a. Clinicai applications to pathological groups. 
681. 


BLACKER, Murray. Management of anxiety in anxiety neurosis and paranoid 
schizophrenia. American Psychologist, 1952, 7, 357. —Abstract. 

COLLI, Adelaide. A group of plates to supplement TAT for crippled chil- 
dren. Archivio de Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1951, 12, 463-464. 
FISHER, Seymour, and CLEVELAND, Sidney E. Body image fantasies of 
patients with rheumatoid arthritis. American Psychologist, 1952, 7, 344. 
—Abstract. 

KLEHR, Harold. An investigation of some personality factors in women with 
rheumatoid arthritis. American Psychologist, 1952, 7, 344-345. —Abstract. 
MARQUIS, Dorothy P., SINNETT, E. Robert, and WINTER, William D. 
A psychological study of peptic ulcer patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1952, 8, 266-272. 

OHWAKI, Yoshikazu. Cooperative researches on the personality of juvenile 
delinquents. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1952, 13, 1-46. 

PALMER, James O., MENSH, Ivan N., and MATARAZZO, Joseph D. 
Anorexia nervosa: case history and psychological examination data with 
implications for test validity. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1952, 8, 168-173. 
RICHARDS, T. W. Personality of the convulsive patient in military service. 
Psychological Monographs, 1952, 66, No. 346, 1-23. 


b. Studies in the selection of personnel. 
689. 


HANFMANN, Eugenia. Projective techniques in the assessment program of 
the Office of Strategic Services. Reprinted from Exploring Individual Differ- 
ences, Washington, D. C., The American Council on Education, October, 1948. 
HOLT, Robert R., and LUBORSKY, Lester. Research in the selection of 
psychiatrists: a second interim report. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 
1952, 16, 125-135. 

KELLY, E. Lowell, and FISKE, Donald W. The prediction of performance 
in clinical psychology. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1951. Pp. 
xv + 311. 


c. Studies of personality in non-clinical groups. 
692. 


GOLDBERG, Sharon, and STERN, George G. The authoritarian personality 
and general education. American Psychologist, 1952, 7, .375. —Abstract. 











693. 


694. 
695. 


696. 


697. 
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MORGAN, Henry H. A psychometric comparison of achieving and non- 
achieving college students of high ability. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1952, 16, 292-298. : 

ROE, Anne. Psychological tests of research scientists. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1951, 15, 492-495. 

ROE, Anne. A psychologist examines 64 scientists. Scientific American, 1952, 
187, 21-25. 

STERN, E. Studies in adolescent psychology by means of Murray’s TAT. 
— Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1951, 10, 
6-42. 


STERN, George G. Personality assessment and the prediction of academic 
success. American Psychologist, 1952, 7, 324. —Abstract. 


d. Studies of specific psychological functions. 


698. 


699. 


700. 


701. 


702. 


703. 


704. 


705. 


706. 


707. 


708. 


ALEXANDER, Theron. Problems of the self and social development. .4meri- 
can Psychologist, 1952, 7, 303-304. —Abstract. 

CANEPA, Giacomo. Researches on phenomena of thematic projections with 
the TAT and other similar techniques. Publ. Univ. Cattolica Sacro Cuore, 
1950, 35, 245-330. 

CATTELL, Raymond B., and WENIG, P. W. Dynamic and cognitive factors 
controlling misperception. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1952, 
47, 797-809. 

HASSOL, Leonard, CAMERON, Norman, and MAGARET, Ann. The pro- 
duction of scattered speech via personalized distraction: an investigation of 
continuity in normal and schizophrenic language. American Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 351-352. —Abstract. ‘ 

HASSOL, Leonard, MAGARET, Ann, and CAMERON, Norman. The pro- 
duction of language disorganization through personalized distraction. Journal 
of Psychology, 1952, 33, 289-299. 

LOWELL, Edgar L. The effect of need for achievement on learning and 
speed of performance. Journal of Psychology, 1952, 33, 31-40. 

MARZI, Alberto. Observations on the TAT with particular reference to the 
sixteenth card. Archivio de Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1951, 12, 
333-336. 

Psychophysiological Factors in Spatial Orientation: A Symposium. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Office of Naval Research, Department of the Navy, 1951. Pp. 89. 
SHIPLEY, T. E. Jr. and VEROFF, J. A projective measure of need for 
affiliation. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1952, 43, 349-356. 

STERN, Erich. Inferiority complex and compensations in the stories given 
to Murray’s TAT. Internationale Zeitschrift fur Individual-Psychologie, 1950, 
19, 109-121. 

THURSTON, J. R., and MUSSEN, P. H. Infant feeding gratification and 
adult personality. Journal of Personality, 1951, 19, 449-458. 


e. Studies of the effects and effectiveness of treatment methods. 


709. 


710. 


711. 


712. 


713. 





BARR, Lawrence. Changes in personality test measures resulting from par- 
ticipation of college students in group-centered psychotherapy. American 
Psychologist, 1952, 7, 529-530. —Abstract. 

CARLSON, Hilding B., and VANDEVER, Marguerite G. The effectiveness 
of directive and non-directive counseling in vocational problems as measured 
by the TAT. Educational and Psychological Measurement, 1951, 11, 212-228. 
GRUMMON, Donald L. Studies in client-centered psychotherapy. II: Design, 
procedures and subjects for block I. Psychological Service Center Journal, 
1951, 3, 29-46. 

ROGERS, Carl R. Studies in client-centered psychotherapy. III: The case of 
Mrs. Oak—a research analysis. Psychological Service Center Journal, 1951. 3, 
47-165. 

WISPE, Lauren G. Evaluating section teaching methods in the introductory 
course. Journal of Educational Research, 1951, 45, 161-186. 
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f. Social-psychological problems. 


714. 


BUEHLER, Roy E. An investigation of relationships between motivation 
and interaction behavior in small groups. American Psychologist, 1952, 7, 314. 
—Abstract. 


‘CAUDILL, William. Japanese-American personality and acculturation. Gene- 


tic Psychology Monographs, 1952, 45, No. 755, 3-102. 

GELLERMAN, Saul W. The relation between social attitudes and a pro- 
jected thema of frustration by parents. Journal of Social Psychology, 1951, 
34, 183-190. 

McPHERSON, Joseph H. A method of describing the emotional life of a 


group and the emotional needs of group members. American Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 305-306. —Abstract. 


g. Studies in which the TAT is compared with other tests. 


718. 
719. 
720. 


721. 


722. 
128. 


724. 
725. 
726. 


727. 


728. 





FISHER, Lillian J. An investigation of the effectiveness of human figure 
drawings as a clinical instrument for describing personality. American Psy- 
chologist, 1952, 7, 345-346. —Abstract. 

KAHN, Theodore C. A Comparison of the clinical data yielded by a test of 
symbol arrangement with other findings of two attempted suicide patients. 
American Psychologist, 1952, 7, 532. —Abstract. 

REDA, G. C., FRIGHI, L., and SCHIAVI, F. Comparison between Rorschach 
and TAT in thirty-three psychoneurotics. Archivio de Psicologia, Neurologia 
e Psichiatria, 1951, 12, 368-383. 

STERN, E., and HORINSON, S. Similarities and differences between the 
Rurschach test and the TAT of Murray. Proceedings of International Ortho- 
pedic Congress II, Amsterdam, 1949, 448-455. 


III. Case Stupres Usinc THE TAT 


HOLT, Robert R. Interpretation of Jay’s TAT. Pp. 457-461 in Shneidman, 
Edwin S., et al, The case of Jay. Journal of Projective Techniques, 1952, 16, 
444-475. 

KAPLAN, Harold, HAUCK, Herbert, and KLEINMAN, Milton L. An un- 
usual response to the TAT. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1952, 108, 
918-920. 

LEVINSON, Daniel J. Criminality from a sense of guilt: a case study and 
some research hypotheses. Journal of Personality, 1952, 20, 402-429. 
SHNEIDMAN, Edwin S. The case of Jay: psychological test and anamnestic 
data. Journal of Projective Techniques, 1952, 16, 297-345. 

VORHAUS, Pauline G. Case study of an adolescent boy with reading dis- 
ability. Journal of Projective Techniques, 1952, 16, 20-41. 

WEBER, Louis C. Working with a psychopath. Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 1952, 47, 713-721. 


IV. THEORETICAL AND METHODOLOGICAL STUDIES OF 
PROJECTIVE TEsts, INCLUDING THE TAT 


CANEPA, Giacomo. Value and limitations of the legal applications of pro- 
jective methods with particular reference to the TAT. Archivio de Psicologia, 
Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1951, 12, 405-426. 

FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK, Else. Personality Theory and Perception. In Blake, 
Robert R., and Ramsey, Glenn V. (Eds.) Perception: An Approach to Per- 
sonality. New York: Ronald Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 442. 

RAPAPORT, David. Projective Techniques and the theory of thinking. 
Journal of Projective Techniques, 1952, 16, 269-275. 

SZEKELY, Lajos. Foundations of personality diagnosis by means of pro- 
jective tests. Acta Psychologica, 1952, 8, 169-193. 

TANAKA, Masaru. The projective techniques in personality study. Japanese 
Journal of Psychology, 1950, 20, 26-32. 
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TERRY, Dorothy. The use of a rating scale of level of response in TAT 
stories. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1952, 47, 507-511. 
VERNIER, Claire M. Current avenues of psychological research in projective 
technics. Quarterly Review of Psychiatry and Neurology, 1952, 7, 1-4. 
WEBSTER, Harold. Rao’s multiple discriminant technique applied to three 
TAT variables. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1952, 47, 641-648. 
WINDLE, Charles. Psychological tests in psychopathological prognosis. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 451-482. 


V. SURVEYS, SUMMARY ARTICLES AND BRIEF REPORTS 
ABOUT CLINICAL UsEs OF THE TAT 


BELLAK, Leopold, with the collaboration of ORT, Eileen. TAT and Other 
Apperceptive Methods. In Brower, Daniel, and Abt, Lawrence E. (Eds.) 
Progress in Clinical Psychology, Volume 1. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1952. Pp. xi + 328. 
BENASSY-CHAUFFARD, C. The use of the TAT in differential psychology: 
new method of correction. Année Psychologique, 1951, 50, 503-518. 
BLOOM, Bernard L. Psychological services and professional problems in the 
field of mental deficiency. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1952, 16, 187-192. 
DIETHELM, Oskar, and KNEHR, Charles A. The diagnostic use of psychol- 
ogical tests from the psychiatrist’s standpoint. In Hoch, P. H., and Zubin, 
. (Eds) Relation of Psychological Tests to Psychiatry. New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1952. Pp. viii + 301. 
GUERA, A. The TAT as the model of testing in projective methods. Con- 
gres International de Psychiatrie, Paris, Rapports,, 1950, 2, 49-78. 
HEPPELL, H. K., and RAIMY, V. C. Projective pictures as interview devices. 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1951, 15, 405-411. 
HOLT, Robert R. TAT bibliography: supplement for 1951. TAT Newslet- 
ter, 1952, 5, No. 4. In Journal of Projective Techniques, 1952, 16, 114-123. 
MAGARET, Ann. Clinical Methods: Psychodiagnostics. In Stone, Calvin P. 
(Ed.) Annual Review of Psychology, Volume 3. Stanford: Annual Reviews, 
Inc., 1952. 
MEHR, Helen Margulies. The application of psychological tests and methods 
to schizophrenia in children. Nervous Child, 1952, 10, 63-93. 
PHILLIPSON, H. A. Clinical psychologist’s view of group psychotherapy. 
Presented at Annual Meeting of the British Psychological Society, Oxford, 
England, March 29, 1952. 
ROCHLIN, Isaiah. The investigation, through the use of projective tech- 
niques, of non-intellectual factors in the learning of mathematics. American 
Psychologist, 1952, 7, 368. —Abstract. 
SHNEIDMAN, Edwin S. (Ed.) TAT Newsletter, 1952, Nos. 1, 2 & 3, 4; in 
Journal of Projective Techniques, 1952, 16, 260-265, 378-382, 510-514. 


VI. CLosELY RELATED TECHNIQUES ! 


BELLAK, Leopold, BELLAK, Sonya Sorel, with data by FEAR, Clara, STONE, 
L. Joseph, and PETERS, Alice. A supplement to the Children’s Apperception 
Test. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1952, 22, 865. —Title only. 
CHOISY, Maryse. Identification tests. Two psychoanalytic tests: the TAT of 
Murray and the Four picture Test of van Lennep. Psyché, 1951, 6, 809-816. 
CUMMINGS, Jean D. Family pictures: a projection test for children. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1952, 43, 53-60. 

DE GRAAF, A. The animal-identification test. Psychologische Achtergronden, 
1951, 14, 174-180. 


+ This section includes references to the Children’s Apperception Test, Four Picture 
Test, Make A Picture Story Test, Michigan Picture Test, Symonds’ Picture Story 
Test, etc.; it does not include references to the Blacky test, Mosaic test, Picture 
Frustration Study, Sceno Test, sentence completion tests, Szondi test, World Test, etc. 
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DUNN, William L., Jr. Changes in the visual discrimination behavior of 
schizophrenic subjects as a function of the thematic content of the stimulus. 
American Psychologist, 1952, 7, 334-335. —Abstract. /Silhouetted scenes/. 
DYMOND, Rosalind F., HUGHES, Anne S., and RAABE, Virginia L. Meas- 
urable changes in empathy with age. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1952, 
16, 202-206. /Modified TAT plates/. 

ERIKSEN, C. W. Perceptual defense as a function of unacceptable needs. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1951, 46, 557-564. /TAT-like 
pictures/. 

FINE, Reuben. Interpretation of Jay’s MAPS Method. Pp. 449-453 in Shneid- 
man, Edwin S., et al, The case of Jay. Journal of Projective Techniques, 
1952, 16, 444-475. 

FRAIMOW, Ida S. The use of the MAPS test with mentally retarded chil- 
dren and children of normal intellectual development. Pennsylvania State 
College, 1950. Unpublished master’s thesis. 

GORLOW, Leon, ZIMET, Carl N., and FINE, Harold J. The validity of 
anxiety and hostility Rorschach content scores among adolescents. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1952, 16, 73-75. /Symonds’ Picture Story Test/. 
GWIN, Maizie G. Differentiating characteristics of latency and adolescence: 
a psychoanalytically oriented study utilizing projective material. American 
Psychologist, 1952, 7, 357. —Abstract. /Michigan Picture Test/. 

HALPERN, Florence. Projective tests in the personality investigation of 
children. Journal of Pediatrics, 1951, 38, 770-775. /Children’s Apperception 
Test/. 

I.ANDRETH, Catherine, and PLATT, Elizabeth F. A problem in factorial 
design: the development of a picture and insert test for determining young 
children’s responses to persons of different skin color. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1951, 44, 385-398. 

SHNEIDMAN, Edwin S. Manual for the MAPS Method. Projective Tech- 
niques Monograph, 1952, 1, No. 2, 1-92. 

STERN, E. The Four Picture Test of van Lennep. Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor Psychologie, 1952, 7, 48-75. 

WALTON, R. E., ANDREW, Gwen, HARTWELL, S. W., and HUTT, M. L. 
A tension index of adjustment based on picture stories elicited by the Michi- 
gan Picture Test. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1951, 46, 438- 
441. (Supersedes No. 467.) 


VII. UNPUBLISHED REFERENCES 


CAUDILL, William. Japanese-American attitudes towards success as reflected 
in the TAT. American Psychologist, 1952, 7, 319. — Title only. (Cf. No. 715.) 
COOK, Richard C. Identification and ego defensiveness in thematic apper- 
ception. American Psychologist, 1952, 7, 545. —Title only. 

DASTON, Paul G., KING, Gerald F., and ARMITAGE, Stewart G. An ex- 
perimental study of distortion in paranoid schizophrenia. Paper presented 
at MPA meetings, April, 1952. 

DERNER, Gordon F. Some aspects of the psychology of the tuberculous. 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1946. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 

GORDON, Hiram L. Comparison of manifest content of TAT stories and 
series of dreams of the same subjects. American Psychologist, 1952, 7, 515. 
—Title only. 

KATES, Solis L. Aggression in male juvenile delinquents and male non-de- 
linquents as manifested in fantasy and behavior. Paper presented at MPA 
meetings, April, 1952. 

KEELEY, Hal, and GLAD, Donald D. The schizophrenic TAT responses and 
behavior in acutely psychotic and social remission stages. American Psy- 
chology, 1952, 7, 545. —Title only. 

LOWE, W. F., AMMONS, R. B., and AMMONS, C. H. Effect of controlling 
the immediate environment on responses to the TAT. American Psychologist, 
1952, 7, 588. —Title only. : 
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MASON, B. B., and AMMONS, C. H. Cards, sequences of cards, and repe- 
tition as factors in TAT behavior. American Psychologist, 1952, 7, 515. —Title 
only. 

McARTHOUR, Charles C. Cultural values as factors in imaginal productions. 
Harvard University, 1952. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 

McFARLAND, Robert L. Perceptual consistency in projective test behavior. 
Paper presented at MPA meetings, April, 1952. 

MITCHELL, Howard E. Social class and race as factors affecting the role 
of the family in TAT stories of males, University of Pennsylvania, 1951. Un- 
published Ph.D. thesis. (University of Michigan microfilm No. 2370.) 
OSTERBERG, Mary N. A comparison of aggression in dreams and TAT 
stories. Western Reserve University, 1951. Unpublished master’s thesis. 
RINGWALL, -_ A. Some picture story characteristics as measures of per- 
sonality traits of children. University of Michigan, 1951. Unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis. (University of Michigan microfilm No. 2642.) 

ROCHLIN, Isaiah, STEIN, Morris I., and SHEDLIN, Arthur. A study of 
doctor-patient relationships through the use of projective techniques. Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 1952, 7, 590. —Title only. 

WEBSTER, Harold Dennis, Jr. The prediction of personality data from TAT 
scores. University of California, 1951. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 








The Annual Meeting of the 
Society for Projective Techniques 
was held in Washington, D. C. on 
September 5th, 1952. In addition 
to hearing the reports of activities 
during the preceding year, those 
members present voted to submit 
the proposed By-Law Changes Re- 
garding Membership to the mem- 
bership for mail vote. It was also 
voted that the election of officers 
should be held by mail: 


The following are the Elected 
Officers and Committee Members 
for 1952-53: 


President: John E. Bell 

Vice President: Samuel B. Kutash 

2nd Vice President: Karen Mach- 
over 

Secretary: Rachel D. Cox 

Treasurer: Margaret Mercer 


The Board of Trustees made the 
following appointments to Com- 
mittees: 


Advisory Committee: 


Franklin G. Ebaugh 
Lawrence K. Frank 
Bruno Klopfer, Chairman 
Nolan D. C. Lewis 
Gardner Murphy 

David Vorhaus 


Editorial Committee: 


Theodora Abel, 1955 
Susan Deri, 1955 

Florence Diamond, 1954 
Bertram D. Forer, 1954 
Marguerite Hertz, 1955 
Robert Holt, 1955 
Walther Joel, 1953 

Bruno Klopfer, 1954 
Karen Machover, 1953 
Mortimer M. Meyer, 1953, 
Executive Editor and Chairman 
Lois B. Murphy, 1954 
Edwin Shneidman, 1953 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


L. Joseph Stone, 1954 
Evelyn Troup, 1954 

Pauline Vorhaus, 1955 
Frederick Wyatt, 1953 


Membership Committee: 


William E. Henry, 1955 

W. Klopfer, 1955 

Heinz Lehman, 1953 

Karen Machover, 1954 

Mason Mathews, 1953 

Esther Rosen, 1954, 
Chairman 


Finance Committee: 


Gertrude G. Brody, 1955 
Louise Gaudet, 1954, Chairman 
Harry V. McNeill, 1953 


Committee on Professional 
Ethics: 


Samuel B. Kutash, 1954, 
Chairman 

Miriam Siegel, 1953 

L. Joseph Stone, 1954 

David Vorhaus, 1955 

Austin Wood, 1953 

(1 vacancy remains) 


Research and Training Committee: 


Leopold Bellak, 1955 

Erika O. Fromm, 1954 

George Muench, 1955 

W. Donald Ross, 1954, 
Co-Chairman 

Seymour B. Sarason, 1954, 
Co-Chairman 

(1 vacancy remains) 


Regional Divisions Committee: 


Jules Holzberg, 1955 (Eastern) 

Robert M. Allen, 1955 
(Southern) 

Herbert Dorken, Jr., 1955 
(Canadian) 

Lawrence Rogers, 1955 
(Rocky Mtns.) 

Marguerite Hertz, 1954 
(Midwestern) 

















Announcements 


Harry V. McNeill, 1954, 
Chairman 
1 vacancy, 1955 (Western) 


Program Committee: 


Marguerite Hertz, Chairman 
Jules Holzberg 

Mortimer M. Meyer 

T. W. Richards 

Edwin S. Shneidman 
Edward L. Siegel 


Nominating Committee: 


Edward M. L. Burchard 
Chairman 

Bertram Forer 

Irving Fosberg 

P. Vorhaus 


ad hoc Committee for the Study of 
the Affiliation of the Society for 
Projective Techniques with the In- 
ternational Society for the Ror- 
schach and Other Projective Tech- 
niques: 

Theodora Abel 

Samuel J. Beck 

William E. Henry 

Marguerite Hertz, 

Chairman 

Bruno Klopfer 

Heinz Lehman 

Zygmunt A. Piotrowski 

Frederick Wyatt 

John E. Bell, ex officio 


BY-LAW CHANGES 


The By-Law changes have been 
incorporated into the following 
statement on Membership Quali- 
fications and Procedures issued by 
Dr. Esther K. Rosen, Chairman of 
the Membership Committee: 


SoctrTy For PRojECTIVE TECH- 
NIQUES AND RORSCHACH _INSTI- 
TUTE, INC. 


INFORMATION To APPLICANTS 
For MEMBERSHIP 

The purpose of the Society is to 

promote the study, research, de- 

velopment and application of pro- 
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jective methods of personality 
diagnosis. 

There are four classes of mem- 
bership: 


1. FELLow, for which requirements 
are: 


A. Doctor’s degree in clinical 
psychology or in some closely 
related field, or, M.D. degree. 

B. At least five years of accept- 
able professional experience. 

C. Competence to interpret re- 
sults of one or more projective 
techniques, to engage in re- 
search, and to teach one or 
more of the projective tech- 
niques. 

D. Status as Associate for a least 
one year. : 

Each applicant for Fellow shall 

be endorsed by at least two Fel- 

lows of the Society as to com- 
petence, personal soundness and 
integrity. 

2. AssociaTE, for which require- 
ments are: 


A. Master’s or Doctor’s degree in 
psychology, or, M.D. degree. 
Or 
Completion of two full years 
of graduate study in psvchol- 
ogy. 

B. As least one university course 
for a full year’s credit in a 
projective technique, or its 
equivalent under a recognized 
instructor. (By “recognized 
instructor” is meant one who 
is either a Fellow of the So- 
ciety or else one whose com- 
petence would merit that 
status.) Evidence of such ade- 
quate practice of the tech- 
nique as to show conscientious 
and substantial interest there- 
in. 

C. Experience may not be count- 
ed until the completion of one 

full year of graduate study in 

psychology, and it must con- 


sist of at least 4000 hours (the 
equivalent of two years) of 
supervised clinical work in a 
service setting, or, of super- 
vised research work in psy- 
chology or psychiatry, accept- 
able to the Membership Com- 
mittee. 
Each applicant for Associate 
shall be endorsed by at least two 
sponsors, — one of whom shall 
be at least an Associate and one 
of whom shall be a Fellow,—as to 
the stated training and practice 
and as to personal soundness 
and integrity. 
.STUDENT AFFILIATE, for which 
requirements are: 


A. Completion of one full year 
of graduate study in clinical 
psychology. 

B. At least one university course 
for a full year’s credit in a 
projective technique. 

C. Present status as graduate stu- 
dent in clinical psychology. 

Each applicant for Student Afhli- 

ate shall be endorsed by at least 

two sponsors, — who shall be 

Associates or Fellows of the So- 

ciety, — as to personal soundness 

and integrity. 


. AFFILIATE, for which require- 
ments are: 


A. Baccalaureate degree. 
B. Two years of experience in his 
professional field. 

An affiliate shall be a person who 
is a member of a profession other 
than clinical psychology and who 
has a sincere and legitimate in- 
terest in projective techniques. 
Each applicant for Affiliate shall 
be endorsed by at least two 
sponsors, — one of whom shall be 
at least an Associate of this So- 
ciety and one a representative 
member of his own profession, 
as to professional status, interest 
in projective techniques, and 
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personal soundness and _ integ- 

rity. 

Only Fellows and Associates have 
the right to vote. 

Dues for Fellows are at present 
ten dollars per year. 

Dues for Associates, Student 
Affiliates, and Affiliates are at pres- 
ent seven dollars per year. 

The dues of all members include 
an annual subscription to the 
Journal of Projective Techniques, 
published by the Society. (Annual 
subscription to the Journal: for 
non-members is $6.00.) 

Application for membership 
should be addressed to the Cor- 
responding Secretary: Mrs. Lily 
Stern, 609 W. 196th Street, New 
York 34, N. Y. 


ANNUAL MEETING— 
CALL FOR PROGRAM 


The Program Committee of the 
Society for Projective Techniques 
announces a “Call for Program” 
for the 1953 Annual Meeting. In 
the attempt to have a new type of 
programming the Program Com- 
mittee is placing emphasis this 
year on Symposia and Discussion 
Groups. Members are invited to 
propose the organization of suit- 
able two hour symposia on broad 
topics or specific problems and to 
make proposals for small discus- 
sion groups on special topics. 

The suggestion format should 
include: 

1. Title of symposium for discus- 

sion program. 

2. Statement of not more than 

300 words indicating: 

a. Relevance of the topic to 
the area of projective meth- 
ods. 

b. Some of the main ideas to 
be discussed. 

c. The manner in which the 
symposium or discussion 
should be conducted. 
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d. Suggestions for chairmen 
and participants. 

Proposals must be in the hands 
of the Program Chairman by April 
10th. 

MARGUERITE R. HERTz 
Chairman, Program Committee 
Dept. of Psychology 


Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WORKSHOPS 


The Department of Psychology, 
University of Chicago, announces 
two work-shop seminars in the Ror- 
schach test, July 6 to 10 inclusive, 
and July 13 to 17, 1953 inclusive, 
to be conducted by Dr. S. J. Beck. 

Basic processes, the first week. 
Indications for treatment, the sec- 
ond week. Scoring of test responses, 
significance of the response cate- 
gories separately, their effects on 
one another in shaping the whole 
personality, technique and controls 
in obtaining a test record, and in- 


troduction to interpretation will 
be included in the basic processes 
seminar. 

In demonstrating indications for 
treatment, a series of cases will be 
presented in which the symptoms 
range from the ego-alien to the 


ego-syntonic. The questions for 
each patient, answers for which 
are sought in the test, are: at what 
level is this person to be treated? 
how much? what specific assets in 
him can be activated? The clinical 
pictures will vary from the milder 
personality disorders to questions 
of schizophrenia. Ages of patients 
will range from childhood into 
adult years. 

Admission to the advanced sem- 
inar is limited to psychologists and 
psychiatrists in clinical positions or 
practice. The basic processes may 
be taken by students at, or ready 
for, the interne level. Each sem- 
inar will meet in the University, 
Monday through Friday, two ses- 
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sions each day, two hours each ses- 
sion. For all information as to ad- 
mission, fees, or credit arrange- 
ment when desired, write the Exec- 
utive Secretary, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

CLAREMONT COLLEGE SUMMER 
SEssION announces the 1953 Work- 
shops in the Rorschach Method of 
Personality Diagnosis and other 
Projective Techniques conducted 
by Dr. Bruno Klopfer and Dr. 
Evelyn Troup. 

WorksHorp A — August 3 to 
August 15, Claremont College, 
Claremont, Calif. 

WorksHop B — August 18 to 
August 28, Asilomar Conference 
Grounds, Pacific Grove, Calif. 


Introductory Seminars for be- 
ginners will be offered at Work- 
shop A only. No previous training 
in Projective Techniques is re- 
quired for beginners. Successful 
completion of Workshop A quali- 
fies for Workshop B. 


Intermediate and Advanced Sem- 
inars will be given at both work- 
shops. 


Applications: To apply for ad- 
mission to one or both of the 
Workshops write to Dr. Bruno 
Klopfer, 480 Redwood Drive, Pasa- 
dena 2, Calif., before July 1, 1953. 

Prerequisites for Admission: Psy- 
chologists applying for admission 
to the workshops are expected to 
fulfill the following prerequisites: 

1. At least second-year graduate 

standing in one of the recog- 
nized graduate departments of 
psychology. The academic 
background should include the 
successful completion of such 
basic courses as general, ab- 
normal and clinical psychology, 
personality, tests, measure- 
ments and statistics. 








2. At least one full year (or its 
equivalent) of professional ex- 
perience, preferably in the 
field of clinical psychology. 

Other professional groups eligi- 
ble for training in the use of pro- 
jective techniques within their own 
field of activity, like psychiatrists, 
psychiatric social workers, sociol- 
ogists, anthropologists, etc., are ad- 
mitted on an individual basis. 

Admission to the workshop on 
the basis of this application en- 
titles the applicant to full partici- 
pation in the workshop and to 
registration as auditor in_ the 
Claremont Summer Session. (This 
is sufficient for registration under 
the G.I. Bill.) 

Graduate Credit (for Psychol- 
ogists Only): Qualified students 
may earn 3 semester units of gradu- 
ate credit for the successful com- 
pletion of each workshop. Veterans 
who are accepted for graduate 
credit may receive the _ benefits 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights, pro- 
vided certificates of eligibility are 
filed by July 1. All students wish- 
ing to qualify for graduate credit 
must apply to the Claremont Sum- 
mer Session, Claremont, Calif., for 
the necessary forms before July 15, 
after they have been notified of 
admission to the workshop. A nega- 
tive decision about eligibility for 
graduate credit will not affect the 
admission to and participation in 
the workshops. 

Room and Board rates at Clare- 
mont College will not,exceed $6.00 
per day. Room rates at Asilomar 
for the 10-day period will be $17.50. 
There are 15 rooms with 2 beds 
each available in the building re- 
served for Workshop B. Several 
motor courts within walking dis- 
tance offer additional living ac- 
commodations. Non-resident  stu- 
dents at Asilomar pay a camp fee 
of $5.00 for the 10-day period. 
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Meals will be served at the Asilo- 
mar Coffee Shop. 


Reservations for living accom- 
modations should be made in ad- 
vance, but not until after the ap- 
plication has been accepted. Reser- 
vations for Asilomar require a de- 
posit of $10.00 per person (not re- 
fundable except in case of illness). 
Make checks payable to Asilomar, 
and mail to Dr. Bruno Klopfer, 480 
Redwood Drive, Pasadena 2, Calif. 

Tuition is $50.00 per workshop. 
Thirty sessions (60 hours of in- 
struction) per workshop are man- 
datory for each student, being de- 
voted to the courses offered at each 
workshop that best suit his partic- 
ular needs. 


WorksHops IN THE RORSCHACH 
METHOD 


Place: Psychology Building, 
Western Reserve University 
Dates: June 8-12; June 15-19; 
June 22-26 
Instructor: Marguerite R. Hertz 
Associate Clinical Professor 
of Psychology, Western 
Reserve University 
Diplomate in Clinical Psychology 
American Board of Examiners 
Workshop I: Introduction to the 
Rorschach Method 
Lectures, demonstrations in the 
hospitals, supervised training pe- 
riods. June 8-12 inclusive. All day 
sessions, one evening session. Ad- 
mission to qualified psychiatrists, 
psychologists, research workers in 
these fields, to graduate students 
specializing in clinical psychology 
having at least a full academic 
year’s study or the equivalent in 
a recognized university and with 
clinical or research experience in 
psychology, psychiatry or psychi- 
atric social work. 
Workshop II: Intermediate 
course in the interpretation and 
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clinical application of the Ror- 
schach Method. 

Lectures, demonstrations in the 
hospitals, supervised training pe- 
riods. June 15-19 inclusive. All day 
sessions, one evening session. Ad- 
mission limited to professionally 
trained persons in psychology, psy- 
chiatry, psychiatric social workers 
who have had introductory courses 
in the Rorschach Method or its 
equivalent. Students in Workshop 
I may continue with Workshop II. 


Workshop III: Advanced course 
in the interpretation of Rorschach 
records of various personality and 
clinical groups. Participants may 
submit records for study. 

June 22-26 inclusive. All day ses- 
sions, one evening session. Admis- 


sion limited to professionally 
trained persons in psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and_ psychiatric social 


work, who have had at least one 
full year of experience with the 
Rorschach Method. 

Fee: $40.00 per Workshop 

Credit: One credit per Workshop 
if desired upon registration and 
presentation of transcript of col- 
lege record. 

Workshops will be limited to 25 
persons. Registration may be made 
in advance upon payment of the 
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fee, in order to insure a place. 
Application: Inquiries may be 

made to: 

Marguerite R. Hertz 

Psychological Laboratory 

Western Reserve University 

Cleveland 6, Ohio 


The Workshop in _ Projective 
Methods inaugurated in 1951 at 
the New School for Social Re- 
search, in New York, under the 
direction of Camilla Kemple and 
Florence R. Miale, will be held 
again this summer. 

There will be courses in intro- 
ductory and advanced Rorschach, 
Figure Drawing Analysis, Sen- 
tence Completion, Handwriting 
Analysis; and an advanced Sem- 
inar in the Integration of Pro- 
jective Methods. 

‘The staff will include, in addi- 
tion to the directors, Karen Mach- 
over, Elizabeth Anderson, James 
Q. Holsopple, Richard Benjamin, 
Ruth Lesser and Irving Shulman. 


The dates are from June 8 
through July 10 inclusive. The 
courses receive graduate credit 


from the New School and may be 
taken under the G.I. Bill. 
Inquiries may be addressed to 
Richard Benjamin, 34 West 75th 
Street, New York 23, New York. 































REPRINTS 


CASE OF JAY: A symposium sponsored jointly by the Society for Pro- 
jective Techniques and the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psy- 
chology of the American Psychological Association. 


Part 1: Includes protocols of the subject’s performance on Wechsler- 
Bellevue, Make-A-Picture-Story Method, Rorschach, Thematic 
Apperception, Graphic Rorschach, Four Picture, MAPS, Word 
Association, Sentence Completion, Mosaic, Draw-a-Person and 
MMPI Tests. 


Part 2: Includes interpretations of the Wechsler-Bellevue by Samuel 
B. Kutash, the Make-A-Picture-Story by Edwin Shneidman, 
Rorschach by Pauline Vorhaus, and the Thematic Apperception 
by Robert Holt. In addition there is an integrative discussion 
by John Bell, report of the discussion, and some notes on the 
therapy and dream material prepared by the therapist of the 
subject. 


CASE OF GREGOR: There are still a few copies of Part 2, Interpreta- 
tion of the tests in the Case of Gregor. 


ORDER BLANK 


Society for Projective Techniques and Rorschach Institute, Inc. 
609 West 196th Street 
New York 34, N. Y. 





Raceee’ ave §.............-...----.... for the following: 
iicahlnetel copies of Part 1, Case of Jay—Test Protocols at $0.50. 
cemeaeiiaees copies of Part 2, Case of Jay—Interpretation at $0.50. 


Sicilia copies of Part 2, Case of Gregor—Interpretations at $0.50. 


Us I I nani isnt sneer cnseninnenesiinninncnnenatonnmtnanciinaiat 
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MONOGRAPHS 


No. 1-PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES AND PSYCHOTHERAPY: Ex- 
amination of a therapy process through the use of the Projective 
Motor Sequence and Rorschach Technique by William H. Lundin. 
This is a study in which the Rorschach was administered six times 
and the Projective Motor sequence three times during the course 
of intensive therapy (100 hours). The presentation includes a de- 
tailed description of the patient’s behavior, the treatment situation, 
and interpretations and comparisons of the test results as they reflect 
the therapy process. Price $1.50. 


. 2-—A MANUAL FOR THE MAKE-A-PICTURE-STORY (MAPS) 
METHOD: by Edwin Shneidman. This monograph is a manual 
which presents detailed instructions for the administration of the 
MAKE-A-PICTURE-STORY Method and suggestions for interpreta- 
tion. It includes numerous illustrations, several protocols, and a de- 


tailed analysis of one case. Price $2.50. 


ORDER BLANK 


Society for Projective Techniques and Rorschach Institute, Inc. 
609 West 196th Street 
New York 34, N. Y. 
Enclosed are $ for the following: 
copies of Monograph No. | at $1.50. 
copies of Monograph No. 2 at $2.50. 


Name: (Please print) 


Address: 
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